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ER: ALOGY. —Mr. J. TENNANT, F. .GS., 
commence the Second Part of his cou RSE of 
L TES on MINERA wey & with a view to facilitate the 
of GEOL oy. and of the application of Mineral Sub 
tances in the AR The Lectures will be illustrated b 
extensive eaicetion of specimens, and will hegin on WED? ES- 
DAY MORNING, January 3ist. at Nine o'clock. They will be 
continued on each — ee ing | nes ay.—Further particulars 
tained at the Secretary's ce. 
may be ob i. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 
King’s Colleze. London, Jan. 26, 1844. 
Ea 


INGS COLLEGE, London.—_SCHOOL.— 

The FIRST TERM will begin on TUESDAY NEXT, 

when new Pupils y AT o's Ole, Further information may 
‘e '* 

ie. 7*'R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


TODDART and GONOLLY FUND.— Any 
Subscriber not | havin yet received the first Report of the 
Committee, with the Alphabetical List of Subscribers and 
Statement of Account, will receive h post free, on communica- 
ting their address to Captain Grover, Arm —_ i and Navy Club.— 
Subscriptions continue to be received b mond, 
Charing-cross 5 Messrs. Hankey, Fence sech-cteets and the 
Committee. 


HE FRENCH LANGUAGE TAUGHT by 

MONS. MARIOT DE BEAUVOISIN (from Paris), at 33, 
street, City, ~- at 14, York-street, Covent-Garden. 

nce, for Ladies m 11 in the morning till 3;_for Gen- 

4 in the “evening till 11. Conversation, “Elocution 

er Composition Classes for Proficiente—lementary Classes 
for Beginners. Further particulars will be found in M. de B.’s 

ictus, rae may be had at either of his class-rooms. 

NB. de Beauvoisin’s original System, ‘ French 
in Four tot is published by Souter & Law, 131, Fleet-street, 
and sold by all booksellers. Price 9d. each lesson: 

is work i is — most useful that has yet appeared; credit- 
able at once to the ah S- the writer, and remarkable for 
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STRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY.—A 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN, experienced in taking Transit 

, and Equatorial Observations, and in the Measurement of 

le Stars, having latel n Assistant inthe Observatory of 
stetogsiabed British Re man, would be happy to meet with 
In i ~— to other advantages, the 
ree years in a manufactory, is well 

with the construction and use of astronomical and 
nts in gene N.B.—Lessons in Astronomy, 
athematics aay, “pe had until a situation in an 
. Address, by letter, J. T. G., 62, Newman- 








AINTING in WATER COLOURS and OIL, 
drawing in a pure classical style of art, also landscape in 
colour and pencil, with flowers and fruit, all done from nature, 
byan old Student ofthe Royal Academy. About 200 ) specimens, 
some very bighly finished. Terms very modera Ladies’ 
establishm ts attended. view from 12 till 4 0 ‘lock. at 8, 
pines the end of Titchfield-street, Marylebone.— 

Pro Pole would have great advantages, with board 





FREICO AND ENCAUSTIC ORNAMENTAL PAINTING. 
M: FREDERICK SANG, Artist, from the 


L Royal Academy at Mu bess to inform the Nobility 





nich, 
PS aa (Architects particularly), ¢ that he continues, witha 


iderable number of his Pupils, to decorate Public and Pri- 
vate Buildings in the above snannet, and in the different ancient 
and modern styles, on reasonable terms, and with the greatest 

itch, Orders executed in all parts of the United Kingdom. 
outs, - yy Ad Mr. Frk. Sang, 27, Portland-terrace, Re- 


HEMISTRY.—To Parents and Guardians.— 
A VACANCY for ONE PUPIL, affording every Goality 
for the acquirement of Analytical and Practical Guemistry, wit 
complete domestic comforts, if desired, now presents itself. 
or terms, &c. address to Mr. Mitchell, at Mr. Rouse’s, Chemist, 
No. 1, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square. 


ME; BEARD'S DAGUERREOTYPE, or 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS. — These inimitable 
and much admired Gortplts, in which further ‘improvements 
have lately been effected, are taken by the Patentee, at 85, 
William-street, City; 34, Parliament-street; and at the 
Royal Polytechnic Institution, 209, Regent-street, by whom 
icences are granted for exercising the invention in Pro- 


vincial Towns and Districts, 
LONDON. 


A RT-UNION of 
4, Trafalgar-square, Charing-cross. Established 1837. 
His Royal Highness the Duk Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 

The Most Noble the Marquis of NORTH AMPTON, P.R.S. 

‘The Subscribers of the current year, ending 30th March, 1444, 
Will receive for each guinea paid, besides the chance of obtaining 
prmnatle Work of Art, an impression of a Lip o Engraving, ed 
? Gooda all, from the Faapee by Ciareson ‘Stanfield, 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA addition to this, @ Ls 
of Twenty-two Designs in Suttine Wize, 12 inches by 8,) made 
expressly for the Society hy Mr. H. C. Selous, and engraved by 

ir. Henry Moses, ilustrative of the‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ The 

tlines are now en , and may be seen at the Office: an 
cee Subscription is  onrnenthe solicited, to enable the Com- 
ee tt to make arrangements for their distribution immediately 


close of the li st 
Alisish hed ree of the Engraving due to the Subs¢ribers of the 


Mt +H ps FFAELLE AND THE FORNARINA,’ engraved 

a . Stosks, after Sir A. Callcott she may be seen at the 
ERIS RSECCR Bua 8) ton. Se 

fenoary, 1844, pe i 


The Society's Almanac for 1844 may be vi a- 
toon by nee Sette on application at the Office ™ 


(CHESSMEN.— A superb SET of ivory CHESS- 

MEN, red and white, to be SOLD. The pawns are 
inted horsemen; the other figures correspond. ‘The _ 
Teceived from vat i and most exquisitely carved. Mayb 


y a of at ice, Aldine- cham- 
Paternoster-row. ‘saan 























lO ENGINEERS, MACHINISTS, &c.—The | 1 


Spanish Consul-General has received lpatreations My fire 
uiblicity t o the Ptr: 2 :—A PREMIUM of TEN TH AND 
OLLARS is 3 by the Board | for the E: i urage- 
ment of Public Works, &e.,"" JUNTA DE FOMENTO,” of the 
a of Cuba, to any aie = shall, during the present year 
1844, produce the ot Steam Engine, with Machinery or 
y Paes ¥ ng capable of performing the operation of breaking all 
sorts of masses of Stone, and reducing them to the size of four 
ognces each, at the rate of 100 cubic Spanish varas per hour, and 
ing removed occasionally along high roads as may be re- 
auired. The premium and the cost or price of Engine and Ma- 
chinery separate items To ot to be paid for until its powers and 
on bilities shall have been tented and satisfactorily proved by 
x months’ trial of work. Further particulars may be had at 

the Consular Office of the above, 37, Old Broad-street, City. 


PaeInG of the BRITISH and FOREIGN 
ITUTE.—His Royal Highness the PRINCE 
ALBE RE yee of the yy m Raving gracious Ti gomme ni- 
cated his ‘intention to honour th SOIREE with be 
Present and the Noble President, the Right Hon, the EARL 
VON » having most kindly acceded to the wishes of the 
mittee wy consenting to preside on that occasion, the 
EVENING weeny, the 2nd of February, has been fixed 
on for this purpos 


he Soiree will . held at the Rooms of the Institute, No. 13, 
George-street, Hanover-square, which will be opened for the 
Teception of compen: at half-past eight o’cloc' 

The ill be d exclusively to Members, and 
uch Ladies only bis ‘ay be included in their regular Tickets of 
Membership, or who may receive the special invitation of the 
President and Council for that evening: and each M 
Visitor will be required to leave their Cards of Address with the 
1all Porter on entering. 
Members who have not 





Comme 








et received their Cards of Member- 
ship are eo to apply for them between the hours of 
Twelve and Four, at the Committee-room, No. 4, Hanover- 
uare, previous to the 3ist instant, as, without the presentation 
of these at the goer 8 no admissions can t 2 Gent ted. 
S$. BUCKINGHAM, esident Director. 
Jan. 22, 1844. 


Under the Sanction of the Committee of Council on Education. 
APOLLONICON ROOMS, 
101, St. Martin's Lane. 


GINGING on the METHOD of WILHEM, 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


Mr. 


CLASS No. 31, for LADIES, 

Commenced on FRIDAY LAST, January 26th, ata 
before Five o'clock, and will meet on Tuesday and 
—— 

Terms.—30s. for the Course, or 6s. per. Month (Eight Lessons); 
but Schoolmistresses, Teachers, 1 ne. ill be admitted, on pa: 
ment of 15s. > r the Course, or 3s. per ‘Month. —N.B. All appli. 
cations for admission to this Class must be made on or before 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 6. 


CLASS He. > for GENTLEMEN. 

Commenced on FRIDAY, Jonuery 19, at a quarter past Six 
o'clock, and meets on tr uesday and Friday Eveni ing 

Terms.—Same as Class No. 31.—N.B. Al applications for ad- 
rie 2S = Cc Class must be made on or before TUESDAY 

an 

Tickets roewy Tull $ particulars may be obtained at the Office, 101, 

St. Martin's Lane. 


NERMS of SUBSCRIPTION to CHURTON’S 
BRITISH and FOREIGN LIBRARY, 26, HoLves-streer. 
Foras single Family, 4, 5, 10 Guineas per A > 
For a Bo Peset , from 6 to 20 Guineas per Annum. 

Any number of Mem ers may join in the same Book Society 
subscription. No charge is made for Box or Catalogue. The 
standard Collection consists of 25,000 Volumes, and EVERY NEW 
WORK is added the day it issues from the press. 


TERMS FOR oe PERUSAL OF NEW oe 
w ready, Gratis and Post-fi 

HE TERMS of SU BSCRIPTION 

to the British and Foreign Library, Conduit-street, Hano- 

vonqguars. .— Families in T ‘own or Country are supplied with all 

the New and Standard Works for perusal, in any quantity.— 

The NEW CATALOGUE is just published, comprising (besides 

a large collection of French and Italien Works) the most 

esteemed productions in the following branches of English 
Literature. 

History Belles Lettres Voyages and Travels 
Biography Moral Philosophy Fiction, Poetry 
Divinity Political Philosophy | The Drama. 

Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street. 


CHEAP BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


E and J. TOWARD’S CATALOGUE of 
e ANCIENT and MODERN BOOKS, in all branches of 
Literature, now on Sale at 33, Gray's Inn-lane; including nu- 
merous Works on Divinity. General Wistory, the Fine Arts, &c, 
—Gentlemen favouring E. & J. H. with their address, can re- 
ceive the above gratis (postage free.) 





Joun Hutian. 


uarter 
riday 














Nearly ready, Part I., price 2s. 6d., (to be allowed = the first 
purchase,) intended to be completed i in 8 Part 


CATALOGUE RAISONNE ofa comastaiily 
\ choice Collection of STANDARD BOOKS, in the more 
lite branches of Literature. now on Sale at 21, Pall Mall, em- 
racing the Works of the best Authors, ancient and modern. 
The whole in the most beautiful condition ; having been bound, 
within the last few months,in sores and appropriate bindings, 
by the very first London artists. The books will be priced with 
the greatest moderation ; and, considering the beauty of their 
condition, extremely cheap. The enumeration of each Author, 
or Work, will be accompanied with a biographical or critical 
notice, selected from the works of the most eminent writers 
(English and Foreign), and from the best and most impartial 
sources.—As only a limited number of copies will be printed, it 
is necessary that gentlemen desirous of subscribing for the first 
Part, Saale transmit their address, at their earliest conve- 
nience, t 


WwW. W bite, Bookseller, 24, Pall Mall, (opposite the Carlton Club), 





ANTED, a Clean, “Good Copy of ERDES- 
WICK’S SURVEY of STAFFORDSHIRE, edited iby 
the Rev. Thomas Harwo: vo.. portrait, Westminster, I 
pply, post paid, stating — to Messrs. Seacome & Prichard, 
RR ers, Chester. 


FFICE for PATENTS of INVENTIONS 

and REGISTRATION of DESIGNS, No. 14, Lincoln's 
Inn-fields, London.—Inventors and Capitalists are informed 
that all business relating to the securing and i osing | of BRI- 
TISH and one N PATENTS, P: 


ang Des , is t ation care, economy, 


° 
patch. 
BRGISTRATION OF DESIGNS.—Under the new Act, 6 and 
7 Vict. c. 65, ART: way A of UTI Lary whether in Metal or 
other substances, aay dl tng ae in the three kingdoms for 
years at a = ¢ xpense; Spent Designs may also 
registered under the “Act S and 6 Vie 00. 

PROSP. RECTUS, with full partieniezs as to the course to be 
ursued, and the expense, | —< being protected, either by 
etters Patent or the cts, may vatis, Upon 

application, personally or b by letter, to Mr. yt Prince, 
14, Lincoln's Inn-fields, London. 


COMERCIAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE, AN- 
NUITY, FAMILY ENDOW MENT, and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
112. Cheapside, London. 


IVIDENDS.—Notice i is hereby given, that the 
ALF- YEARLY DIVIDEND due on the 25th of 
Fa last, at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, on the 
capital stock of the Association, is now ——— between the 
hours of 10 and 3. order of the Bo: 
112, Cheapside. FRED. LA yRANCE, Resident Secretary. _ 


Law Life Assurance Office, Fleet-street. 


ay G 10. 1844. 
OTIC E IS HEREBY IVEN, that a 
RAL MEST ING of the PROPRIETORS of the 
LAW ire RRSSURA NCE SOCIETY will be held, at the So- 
ciety's Office, Fleet-street, London, on Fi RIDAY. the 2nd day of 
February next, at half-past Eleven'o’clock in the Forenoon pre- 
cisely, pome to the provisions of the Society's deed of settle- 
ment, for the purpose of receiving the Auditors’ Annual Report 
of the accounts of the Society up to the 3ist of December last, 


and for general — -f~ order of the Direct 
GEO. 


tors. 
KIRKPA TRICK, Act 
will at Twelve o'clock ely. The 
pine on the Capital Stock of the Society, for ne’ a » 
has been in the course of payment since the 6th day of April last. 


Inl ei AN with Map, Chart. and Tables, price ER 6d. cloth, 
[FE ND BEFORE AND AFTER THE 
U = Being a complete Exposition and BL. os 
the Calumnies against England; and a Developement—Political 
Ecclesiastical, and i issn the Past and Present State of 
OMERY MARTIN, 
Author of T The I Histor of the British Colonies,’ &c. 
London: Wm. tory. Paternoster-row; and Ridgway 
& Son, Piccadilly 


CHAMBERS’ se culan hbes Hath ——. 


On the 6th January, 18 1 OU 
LAMB ERS” EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 
X= 
and 


‘o be continued Weekly, each Number containi 
teen paren ot of Amusing Literature, in the form of M 
Famili s, Notices of Inventions and Discoveries Tales, 
Sketches of Remarkable or Exemplary Characters, and other 
Papers ofan Entertaining or Instructive kind. 
«* The First Series. complete in 12 vols., will continue on 
esis either in Sets, price 5J. oe. cloth, lettered, or separate 
Numbers, or pute. 2 heretofor 


ndon: Wm. 8. Co. ; ‘and sold by all Booksellers and 
Newsvenders in Town he Count 





























On January the sd me, was ey handsomely printed in 
8vo. Part the First, price 12s 

PECIES FILICUM 3 or, a Synopsis of all 

known Ferns. This first Part contains Gleicheniacew ; 

3 rt; and pagtes I, to XX, 
ACKSON HOOKER, Kil. LL.D. F.R.S. &c. 
be TY nat the Linnean Society, 
and Director of the Royal Botanic Garden at Kew. 

at is intended to publish Part THE SECOND on the Ist ¢ March, 


_ William Pamplin, 45, Frith-street, Soho-square. 


MONS. LE PAGE'S FRENCH SCHOOL, 
Desigesd, to supersede the necessity of going to France (at the 
isk of morals) to acquire the Parisian accent. 
ART 1—L'BCHO de PARIS; being a Selec- 
tion of Phrases a Person would hear daily if living in 
France. With,a Vocabulary of the Words and Idioms. 7th 
edition, with numerous Woodcuts, price 4s. neatly bound. 
By M. LE PAGE, Professor of French in London. 
Also, lately published by the same Author, 

Part 2.—Gift of Fluency in French Conversa- 
tion. A set of Exercises for the Learner of the French Lan- 
guage, calculated to enable him, by means of practice, to express 
himself fluently on the ordinary topics of life. 2nd edition, with 


Notes, 3s. 
Price 1s, 62. 





A Key to French Conversation. 
Part 3.—The Last Step to French ; ; or, the Prin- 


ciples of French Grammar Goplared in a series of Short Les- 
sons. each of which is followed by Questions and Exercises, with 
the Versification. 3s. 6d. 

Also, The French Master for the Nursery; or, 
Fires | Lessons i in French, lead the Use of Junior Pupils. By M. 
Let ge. 3s. 6d. neatly 

‘age is the best idiomatic instructor we know of. 
His y FAK. on the sound of French letters, and the parts of 
speech, are of first-rate excellence.""—Court Magazine 

*M. ‘Le Page's tabulation of the verbs is as complete as it is 
good ; his Syntax is lucid and scholar-like, and his Exercises are 
well graduated, and likely to exercise the student's mind with 
his memory."’—Gentleman's Magazine 

“To schools and private teachers these volumes must be in- 
valuable.”— Monthly Reriezw. 

London : Biaghen Yi Wilson, 18, Bishopsgate Within; Longman 
& Co.; and all ksellers, 
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Sales by Auction. 
ARCHITECTURAL AND MISCEL LAM eOUS BOOKS, CIR- 
CULATING LIBRA 
Mr L. A. LEW uf 4 ts t his House, 125, Ploct-etnect, on 
TUESD oe four followin day 
VALUABLE ‘COLLECTION of BOOKS in 
‘HITECTURE and MISCELLANEOUS LITERA- 
eAIRCULATING LIBRARY, &c. 


a PRINTS, DRAWINGS, AND 
LLUSTRATED WORKS, 
Mx. SB. PAYNE wil SELL by AUCTION, at the residence of 

proprietor. Mr. + Scott, rue Office) Leicester, on 

Tt ESDAY NEXT, t * soih insta: 
SMALL but VALUABLE COLLECTION 
of PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS, and BOOK 

The a pintings. chiefly Cabinet, comprise sbestinens te~ 

eswick, R.A. Rathbo 


TUR 





tae 
—. Zucchero, 

Boni Swaneve 
Ban. Drawings by Pyne, Cox, —— ott 2... Lee, 
The Books contain: — Nicholls’s Leicestershire — Hakewill’s 
Italy (subscriber's copy)—Hooker’s Pomona Londinensis—Brit- 
ton’s Cathedrals and Antiquities — Cook’ s Hogarth—Vitruvius 
(Elzevir)—Denon’s Egypt—Gerle’s Etchings 

Vegagi, Lanzi, &c. &c. 

Catalogues at J. W. Scott, Esq., 3, Bartholomew-lane, City. 


CABINET OF COINS OF THE FIRST IMPORTANCE, 
Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON respectful totem the Nobi- 
lity and Public that on MONDAY, Marc and following 
days, they will SELL by AUCTION, at t their Great Koom, 
Kin Evi St. James’ TPORT precis: _ at | o'clock, 
\HE VERY IMPORTANT and VALUABLE 
CABINET of EGY Prian GREEK, ROMAN, SAZ0N 
and ENGLISH CGINS and MEDALS, being the Propert 
two Noblemen, and chiefly aaa man years since, bis 
beautiful collection is particularly rich in the Roman series, and 
includes some of the greatest rarity in gold, silver, large, middle, 
and small brass, Greek Cities and Kings, rare Saxon and Anglo- 
Gallic in gold and silver, and a very choice selection of English 
gold, silver, and copper, including some very rare patterns and 
proofs. Also gold. silver, and bronze Medals illustrating events 
4 English and Continental history, the French, Russian, and 
apoleon series, and the Coin Cabinets. 
Catalogues are in pueperation. 


FINE DUTCH PICTURES, 
Messrs. FOSTER & SON are directed to SELL by AUCTION, 
at oe — Pail Mall, on WEDNESDAY, February 14, 
at | preci 


se 
Th. CAPITAL COLLECTION of PIC- 
TURES of the Dutch, Flemish, and French schools, the 
entire property of Mr. Samue Isaacs, of Regent-street, col- 
lected at a liberal expense from distinguished cabinets in Eng- 
land and on the Continent, and to be sold in consequence of the 
proprietor retiring from business; including a pair, Hawking 
arty, and Attack of a Caravan, by Wouvermans, from Upton- 
hall—the Féte of Mid-Lent, by Jan Steen—Isaac Blessing Jacob, 
from oe collection of the reigning Duke of Brunswick- Wolfen- 
buttel—the Crucifixion, a sketch by Vandyck, and Bacchus and 
haedne. by Mieris, both from Saver Sirr’s collection—the capi- 
tal picture Lf Fomena, by Breughel and Van Balen, from Mr. 
net—an unfinished Portrait of Charles I., 
from Richmond- hall, Norfolk—Psyche, by Greuze, from Count 
Perigaud’s cabinet—a Landscape and Waterfall, by Ruysdael, 
roi the collection of G. Masterman, Esq.—the well-known 
Moucheron, from Houton, with figures by A. Vandervelde—a 
Vase of Flowers, by Van Huysum, from Count Demidoff’s col- 
lection—Rembrandt’s Mother, from Mons. Schamp’s cabinet ; 
and choice specimens of the following distinguished poiers : 
Vanderneer tubens Wynants De Hooghe 
Vandervelde Gonsales Berghem W. Mieris 
Pynaker Ochterveldt_ Teniers Lingelbach 
Iso a few good Italian Pictures and some fine’ Historical 
Portraits, including Henry , Catherine Parr, Queen Mary, 
Sir Thomas Gresham, Abraham Cowley, &c.—On view two days 
prior. 


PALL MALL.— THE ENTIRE AND_ FINE COLL EC ‘TION 
OF PICTURES OF THE LATE MR, TEE ACOCK, 
OFMARYLE wat? TREET, GOLDEN-S 
Messrs. FOSTE (ON announce to the No Mien Connois- 
seurs and the Publics that th hey are Caoctes by the Executors 
of the late Mr. Peacock, to L by AUCTION, at the Gal- 
levy. No. 54, Pall Mall, on W EDNESDAY, February 28, and 
following day, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
HE Entire and extremely Choice COLLEC- 
of PICTURES, of the Italian, Flemish, Dutch, 
French, and Rectich Schools, formed during the last quarter of 
a century by the late M BACOCK, whose nice discrimination 
in works of art will A. be remembered by many amateurs who 
have availed themselves —s the benefit of his taste and_judz- 
ment; including, among many precious Works, the Music 
Lesson, by ‘Terburg, of the best time of the master, from Count 
Perigaux's i. Naval poeagoment. iby W. Vander- 
yee from Lord Ranelagh’s—a Head, by Rembrandt, from Sir 
Charles Faget’ 's cabinet the bey | Family, by Luini, from the 
Calunue G lery—the Virgin and Child, by Correggio, from the 
Udney Collection—Head of Christ, from ibe; Jesuits’ Church, 
Paris, by Rubens—a Forest Scene, » F -- bima—a rare and 
beautifu example of Richard > peing " View of the Mea- 
Sion House—the Europa, by Domeni- 
chino, from Denham—a aes pt by Velasquez, 
ef 3 Revels of Bacchus—the Deluge, by Agostino Caracci, 
Mr. Bryan's collection—a few very fine Portraits, and some 
Enulish Fan meg of great merit. The limit of an advertisement 
forbids further detail. There will be found in this collection 
the true works of the following eminent masters :— 


Corresgio Nicholas Poussin Vanderneer De Loutherbourg 

Raffi Gaspar Poussin Rembrandt woe 

Domenichino © laude G. Douw Ja 

em 3 §. de Pisaro Gebecn K ‘Wilson 
elasquez itian Terbu: ulrea 

Giorgione Hobbim Cuyp = e “ 

Catalogues are preparing. 


see, farrier 
=~ 


rom Da Vinci, 























MORNING EXERCISES AT CRIPPLEGATE, ETC. 
On Tharsday, Ist of February, will be rersed in & a — 
volume, 8vo. taney | peiates (to be 
the first MOR’ pri bound in 
RNING. EXERCISES at CRIP- 
PLEG ok Giles in the Field, and in Southwark, being 
divers Sermons preached, A.D. MDCLIX—MDCLXXXIx. By 
several Ministers, of the Gospel, in or near London. 5th edition, 
carefully and with Notes and Translations 
of all the Quotatio: 
By JAMES NICHOLS, Editor of Fuller's Church History, &c. 
A volume will be issued every alternate month, so as to com- 
lete the publication within the year. As there'i is only a very 
imited edition printed, persone ¢ yon | of possessing this most 
valuable work are recommended to send their names promptly 
to their respestive Booksellers, or to the Publisher, 
Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside, London. 














CJan. 9 


CAMPBELL’S POETS FOR FIFTEEN SHILLINGS. 


THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION of 


BEAUTIES OF THE BRITISH POETS, 


With BIOGRAPHICAL and CRITICAL NOTICES. 


By THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq. 
Portrait and Vignette. One Volume, royal octavo, 15s. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





BYRON’S LIFE AND WORKS COMPLETE. 
LORD BYRON’S LIFE AND POETICAL WORKS 
HIS LETTERS, AND JOURNALS. 


Collected and arranged, with NotEs, by THOMAS MOORE, Esq. 
Portraits and Views. 2 vols. royal octavo, 15s. each. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Dedicated, by permission, to the Royal Geographical Society of London, 


In imperial folio, half-bound russia, price Eight Guineas, 


THE NATIONAL ATLAS 
OF HISTORICAL, COMMERCIAL, AND POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


Constructed from the most recent and authentic sources, by ALEXANDER K. JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S, 
Geographer at Edinburgh in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
Accompanied by Maps and Iilustrations of the Physical Geography of the Globe, prepared expressly for this Work by 
DR. HELNRICH BE RGHUAU 5, Professor of Geography in Berlin; and an Ethnographic Map of Europe, by DR. GUSTAP 
KOMBST, F.R.N.S.C, M.ILS.P.S. 


A considerable period has elapsed since the peblication of a British Atlas on an extended scale, and the interval has bee 
marked by many sapestant discoveries in General and Physical Geography, as well as by national changes of pniversal interest, 
To overtake these, the present work has been pr pared fre from a series of drawings wholly original: and fro om the comprehensive 
ness of plan, correctness, and extreme elegance of the style of engraving, the Proprietors confidently anticipate that this Atay 
will supply a desideratum long felt both by the general and scientific reader. 


Edinburgh: JOIN JOMNSTON, and W. & A. K. JOHNSTON ; Glasgow, JAMES LUMSDEN & SON, and R. WER; 
London, R. GROOMBRIDGE ; Dublin, JOHN CUMMING. 


SMITH’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
TECUMSEH ; or, The West Thirty Years Since: a Poem. By Georce H. Corton, 
ESSAYS. By R. W. Emerson. 2s. 

JOURNEY ROUND MY ROOM; and A NOCTURNAL EXPEDITION ROUND MY 
ROOM. Translated from the French of COUNT XAVIER DE MAISTRE. Is. 
STRIFE AND PEACE: a Tale. From the Swedish of FrepERIKA BREMER. 

THE H— — FAMILY. From the Swedish of FrepERIKA BREMER. 2s. 

THE PRESIDENT’S DAUGHTERS. From the Swedish of FrEDERIKA BREMER. 

NATURE: an Essay ; and Orarions. By Rateu Watvo Emerson, 1s, 6d. 
WORKS NEARLY READY: 

CARY’S DANTE. Revised and corrected by the Translator. 

THE HOME. By Freperika Bremer. A new Translation from the Swedish ; with a Preface. 


RECOLLECTIONS of TRAVEL in ITALY, SICILY, and CALABRIA. From the French d 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


SINTRAM AND HIS COMPANIONS. A new Translation from the German of FouavuE. 
*,* Fifty-six Works are published in this Series, a list of which may be had at the Publishers. 
London: W1L11aM SMiTH, 113, Fleet-street. 








2s. 6d, 


Is. 6d, 


2s. Gd. 





New SerrEs—price ONE SHILLING, 


FISHER’S COLONIAL MAGAZINE. 


No. I. of a NEW SERIES of this long-established Periodical will be published February Ist, containing a View of the Gi 
of Panama in the Pacific Ocean. 
Many of the Subscribers to this Commercial Periodical, regretting the prospect of its discontinuance, have suggested (wih 
promises of warm support), its reproduction at the price of One Shilling. The Proprietors, gratified by this testimony tit 
value and usefulness, feel much pleasure in adopting the change. 





To the Clergy and Architects. 
On the First of February, price Two Shillings, Part I. of 


SACRED ARCHITECTURE, 


Its Rise, Progress, and Present State. By RICHARD BROWN, Esq., Professor of Architecture. To be completed 
Twenty-one Monthly Parts, quarto size, containing three Plates and sixteen pages of Letter-press. Price 2s. 
** Interesting to the Ecclesiastic—valuable to the Architect.” 





DEDICATED TO THE QUEEN. 
“Truly good—therefore really cheap.” 


THE PEOPLE’S GALLERY OF ENGRAVINGS 


To contain Four Quarto Steel Plates; with paper, type, and workmanship of the highest quality, for One re 
Part I. (with Five Plates) now ready. Part Il. ready February Ist. Part II. February 15th, will contain a Portral ri 
late Sir Francis Burdett, engraved by J. Morrison, Esq., from the original painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence; a View 
the Four Law Courts, Dublin, drawn on the spot by W. H. Bartlett, Esq. 


FisueEr, Son & Co., Newgate-street and Angel-street, London. 
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Dyeing and Calico Printing. 
On the Ist of February, in 8vo. 12s. cloth, Vol. 1. of 


PARNELL’S 
APPLIED CHEMISTRY 


IN MANUFACTURES, ARTS, AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 


‘ ination, Preservation of Wood, and Dyeing 
ptt: Petoting: “illustrated by Woodcuts, and Specimens 
of Dyed and Printed Cottons. 

#,* The Work will be continued in Monthly Parts, each 2s. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL LETTERS. nd edit. 
feap. 8vo. 48. 6d. 
LIEBIG’S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 
ard edition, with large Additions, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 
LIEBIGS ANIMAL CHEMISTRY. 2nd edit. 
avo. 9s. 6d. 
NEW METHODS of ALKALIMENTING. By 
DRS. FRESENIUS and WILL. 12mo. 4s, cloth. 
PORTRAIT of PROF. LIEBIG. 7s. 6d. 
TURNER’S CHEMISTRY, by LiEBIG and 
GREGORY. 8vo. 1. 8s. 
PARNELL’'S ELEMENTS of CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
TAYLOR & WALTON, 28, Upper Gower-street. 





WALSHE'S (PROF.) 


PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS 
OF DISEASES OF THE LUNGS. 


Feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
DAVISS OBSTETRIC MEDICINE. 1! vol. 


svo. with 4to. Volume of Plates, 11. 7s. 6d. 
MORTON'S SURGICAL ANATOMY, Roy. 8vo. 
PERINEUM, 6s.; coloured, 7s. 6d. 
GROIN, 9s.; coloured, 13s. 
INGUINAL HERNLA, 9s.; 12s. coloured. 
CUTLER on DRESSING and BANDAGING. 
Feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d, 
TAYLOR & WALTON, 28, Upper Gower-street. 





ANATOMICAL PLATES. 


Edited by Dr. Quarn and Mr. WItson. 
Royal Folio. 
MUSCLES, 51 Plates, 27. 16s. ; coloured, 5/. 5s. 
VESSELS, 50 Plates, 22. 14s.; coloured, 37. 18s. 
NERVES, 38 Plates, 2/. 4s. ; coloured, 4/. 2s. 
VISCERA, 32 Plates, 1/. 18s. ; coloured, 3¢. 10s. 
BONES and LIGAMENTS, 30 Plates, 2/7. ; coloured, 27.15s. 


*s* The Work complete, 2 vols. half-bound morocco, gilt tops, 
12/,; 20/, coloured. a 


TAYLOR & WALTON, 28, Upper Gower-street. 





MULLER’S PHYSIOLOGY. 


By Dr. Baty. 
2 vols. 8vo. each 20s. 
Part VI. separately, 10s. 6d. 
QUAIN’S ANATOMY, by DR. SHARPEY and 


MR. QUAIN. 1 vol. 8vo. Part I. price 13s. is ready. 


ELLISS DEMONSTRATION of ANATOMY 


Small 8vo. 12s, . 
TAYLOR & WALTON , 28, Upper Gower-street. 





NIEBUHR’S HISTORY OF ROME. 
VOLS. I. and IT. each 16s, 
a Ae coniplsting the History, from Niebuhr’s Lec- 


HURWITZ’S (Pror.) HEBREW GRAMMAR. 


ard edition, 8vo. 17s. 


LARDNER on the STEAM ENGINE. 


edition, 8vo. 128, 


7th 


AKERMAN’S NUMISMATIC MANUAL. 8vo. 


LATHAM (Pror.) on the ENGLISH LAN- 
AGE. 8vo. 12s, 


LINDLEY r 
NDLEY'S (Pror.) ELEMENTS of BOTANY. 


TAYLOR & WALTON, 28, Upper Gower-strect: 





The Foreign Library. 


A SERIES OF TRANSLATIONS OF 
POPULAR and INTERESTING FOREIGN 
WORKS. 

TO BE PUBLISHED AS SOON AS POSSIBLE AFTER 
THEIR APPEARANCE ON THE CONTINENT, 


—— 





Part XI. 
Price Five Shillings, 


IRELAND. 


By J. G. KOHL. 


Comprising Dublin—the Shannon — Limerick, and the 
Kilkenny Races—Cork—The Round Towers—The Lakes of 
Killarney—The County of Wicklow—O’Connell and the 
Repeal Association—Belfast and the Giant's Causeway. 


Part XII. 


Price Five Shillings, 


THE HISTORY OF TEN YEARS: 
1830--1840. 
Part First. By LOUIS BLANC. 


“This isa remarkable work. The ten years 1830—1840, 
were troubled, stirring, and important times to every Euro- 
pean nation—to none so much as France. It is a narrative 
of events, real, striking, absorbing—the subject of immense 
interest to all readers—the style unusually excellent.” 

Foreign Quarterly Review. 
Part XIII. 


Price Four Shillings and Sixpence, 


SCHLOSSER’S HISTORY 


OF 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Votume Seconp—Part THE First. 


Volumes completed. 


i. 
With a Map, price Eleven Shillings, cloth, 


aq 
RUSSIA. 
By J. G. KOHL. 
Comprising St. Petersburg—Moscow—Kharkoff—Riga— 
Odessa—The German Provinces on the Baltic—The Steppes 
—The Crimea—and the Interior of the Country. 


2. 


Price Eleven Shillings, cloth, 


LIFE IN MEXICO. 


By MADAME CALDERON DE LA BARCA. 
With a Preface by W. Il. PRESCOTT, Author of the ‘ His- 
tory of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain.’ 


3. 
Price Ten Shillings, cloth, 


CELEBRATED CRIMES. 


By ALEXANDER DUMAS. 

** Dumas’ book is very striking. The Tragedy of Truth— 
the serious side of what is called the Romance of Real Life 
—had never such startling illustrations as this remarkable 
book affords. Its capital constructive art is only a less ad- 
mirable feature than its perfect and close fidelity of detail. 
What a story is that of the Marchioness de Ganges!” 

Examiner. 
4. 


Price Eleven Shillings, cloth, 


AUSTRIA. 


By J. G. KOHL. 
Comprising Vienna, Prague, Hungary, Bohemia, the 
Danube, Galicia, Styria, Moravia, Bukovino, and the Mili- 
tary Frontier. 
5. 


Price Ten Shillings, cloth, 
THE HISTORY OF 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By F. C. SCHLOSSER. 


Volume the First, translated by David Davidson, M.A., 
under the i diate superintendence of the Author. 





In preparation. 
MicnEtet’s History OF FRANCE. 
Kon.ravuscu’s History or GERMANY. 
Kout’s Enciann, ScoTLanD, and Lonpon. 
CHAPMAN & HALL, 196, STRAND. 





INTERESTING WORKS, 
SUITABLE for PRESENTS, 


SMITH, ELDER & CO., 65, CornuiLL, 








1, 
RECTORY OF VALEHEAD ; 
Or, RECORDS of a HOLY HOME. 
By the Rev. R. W. EVANS, M.A. 
Twelfth Edition, with Plate, price 6s. cloth, 


2. 
THE LIFE BOOK of A LABOURER. 


By the Author of * The Bishop’s Daughter.’ 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 


3. 
THE RELIGIOUS HISTORY of MAN, 
By D. MORISON, 
Second Edition. feap. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 
4. 
PICTURES OF PRIVATE LIFE. 
By the AUTHOR of the ‘ WOMEN of ENGLAND.’ 


. First, Second, and Third Series. 
Price 7s. 6d. each, fcap. 8vo. cloth, with Plates. 


- 
5. 
THE LAST of the PLANTAGENETS: 
AN HISTORICAL NARRATIVE. 
Third Edition, feap. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth. 





6. 

THE LIFE OF 
MARGARET BEAUFORT, 
COUNTESS OF RICHMOND AND DERBY, 
Anp Moruer or Henry VU. 

By CAROLINE A. HALSTED. 

1 vol. demy 8vo. with Portrait, price 12s. cloth. 

7. 

OBLIGATIONS OF LITERATURE 
TO THE 
MOTHERS OF ENGLAND. 


By CAROLINE A. HALSTED. 
Post 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 





Works by the Rev. C. B. Taylor, M.A. 
Author of ‘ May You Like It.’ 


L. 
RECORDS of a GOOD MAN’S LIFE. 
Seventh Edition, fcap. 8vo. price 7s. cloth. 
2. 
MONTAGUE: 
OR, IS THIS RELIGION ? 


A PAGE FROM THE BOOK OF THE WORLD. 
New Edition, fcap. 8vo. with Plate, price 6s. cloth. 


3. 
LEGENDS AND RECORDS, 
CHIEFLY HISTORICAL. 
In pest 8vo. beautifully illustrated, price 10s. 6d. elegantly bound, 


4. 
SOCIAL EVILS, AND THEIR 
REMEDY. 
A SERIES OF NARRATIVES. 
In Eight Numbers, price 1s. 6d. each, equed, or in Four Vols, 


price 4s. half-bound. 
The following are the contents of the different Numbers :— 


. THE MECHANIC. 
Il. THE LADY AND THE LADY'S MAID. 
I. THE PASTOR OF DRONFELLS. 
IV. THE LABOURER AND HIS WIFE. 
V. THE COUNTRY TOWN. 
VI. LIVE AND LET LIVE; or, THE MANCHESTER 
WEAVERS. 
VII. THE SOLDIER. 
VI. THE LEASIDE FARM. 


Most of the above Books may be had, handsomely bound in 
morocco, at an addition of about 3s, per Volume to the price. 


#.* A CATALOGUE of Smith, Elder & Co.'s Publications 
of General Literature, and of Oriental and Emigration Works» 
may be gbtained GRATIS, 
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“NEW WORKS > 


NEW EDITIONS, 


PUBLISHED BY Mr. Murray. 





MEMOIR OF WILLIAM TAYLOR, of NORWICIL. 30s. 
OTTO SPECKTER'S PUSS IN BOOTS. 7s. Gd. 
CALDWELL’S RESULTS OF READING, 10s, 6d. 
HILLS FIFTY DAYS IN A SLAVE SHIP. 3s. 6d. 
BARROW'S LIFE OF DRAKE. lis. 
SIR DAVID WILKIE'S LIFE. 42s. 
FRANCIS HORNER’S MEMOIRS. 28s. 
SIR SAMUEL ROMILLY'S LIFB. 12s. 
LADY SALE’S JOURNAL. 12s. 
LIEUT. EYRE’S NARRATIVE. 12s. 
LETTERS FROM MADRAS. 9s. Gd. 
ELPIIINSTONE’S HISTORY OF INDIA. 30s. 
WILKINSON'S MODERN EGYPT. 42s. . 
ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 62. 6s. 
STEPHENS’ TRAVELS IN YUCATAN. 42s. 
LADY GROSVENOR'S YACHT VOYAGE. 28s. 
SIR A. BURNES' CABOOL. 18s 
ROBINSON'S HOLY LAND. 45s. 
LABORDE’S ARABIA PETRA. 18s. 
WORDSWORTII'S ATHENS AND ATTICA. 12s. 
IOOD'S NEW SOUTIL WALES. 14s. 
DIEFFENBACH’S NEW ZEALAND. 24s. 
BORROW’S BIBLE IN SPAIN. 27s. 
GYPSIES OF SPAIN. 18s. 
CAPTAIN LOCH'’S CHINA. 8s. 6d. 
PARIS'S PYRENEES. 10s. 6d. 
SCROPE’S SALMON FISHING. 42s. 
LOCKHART'S SPANISIT BALLADS. 42s. 
HALLAM'’S LITERARY HISTORY. 36s. 
MIDDLE AGES. 24s. 
ENGLAND. 24s. 
RANKE'S POPES OF ROME. 36s. 
MILMAN’S HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY, 26s. 
——— POETICAL WORKS. 18s. 
LORD MATION’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 36s. 
BROGDEN'S LITURGY AND RITUAL. 27s. 
SOUTHEY’S BOOK OF TIE CHURCH. 12s. 
BISHOP NEBER’S PARISI SERMONS. 16s, 
———— POETICAL WORKS. 7s. 6d. 
SEWELL'S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 
KUGLER'S HISTORY OF PAINTING. 12s. 
LORD BYRON'S POETICAL WORKS. 15s. 
CHILDE TTAROLD ILLUSTRATED. 42s. 
CAMPBELL'S BRITISIT POETS. 20s. 
ABERCROMBIE'’S INTELLECTUAL POWERS. 8s. Gd. 
MORAL FEELINGS. 5s. 
FARADAY'’S CHEMICAL MANIPULATION. 183. 
SOMERVILLE ON THE SCIENCES. 10s. 6d. 
LYELL'S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 18s. 
-—-—— PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY. 24s. 





NEW BOOKS. 


PPODOLLOL OEE DOL DOE LOL LOD 


MAJOR HARRIS’S HIGHLANDS of 
ETHIOPIA; being the Account of Eighteen Months’ Resi- 
dence of a British Embassy to the Christian Court of Shoa. 
3 vols. 8vo. Maps and coloured Plates, 42s. 


CAPT. POSTANS’'S PERSONAL OBSER- 
VATIONS on SINDH, the Manners and Customs of its In- 
habitants, and its Productive Capabilities; with a Narrative 
of Recent Events. 8vo. Map and Illustrations, 18s. 


. LORD JEFFREY’S CONTRIBUTIONS 
to the EDINBURGH REVIEW, 4 vols. 8vo. 48s. 


. MR. MACAULAY’S CRITICAL, HISTO- 
RICAL and MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. tud Ealtion, 3 
ols. SVO. . 


Also, 
MR. MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT 


ROME. 4th edition, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS. 


2nd Edition, 3 vols, 8vo. Portrait, 36s. 
j Also, 
LETTERS on AMERICAN DEBTS. 


8vo. 6d. 


THOS. MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS; 
with all the recent Introductions and Notes. Complete in 
one volume, uniform with Byron's Poems, with Portrait and 
View of the Residence of the Poet. 21s. 


MEMOIR and CORRESPONDENCE of 
the late MRS. GRANT, of Laccan, Author of * Letters 
from the Mountains,’ &c. Edited by her Son, J. P.,GRANT, 
Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. Portrait, 3is. 6d, 


. THE LIFE of JOSEPH ADDISON. II- 
lustrated by many of his Letters and Private Papers never 
before published. By LUCY AIKIN. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
Portrait, 18s, 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
of the SOCIETY for the DIFFUSION of USEFUL KNOW- 
LEDGE. Half-Vols. I. to VI. 8vo. 12s. each. Part VI. is 
just published.— Published Quarterly. 


10. THE LAURRINGTONS; or, Superior 
People. By FRANCES TROLLOPE, Author of * Widow 
Barnaby,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 3ls, Gd. 


11. THE LIFE of a TRAVELLING PHY- 
SICIAN; including Twenty Years’ Wanderings through the 
greater part of Europe. 3 vols. post 8vo. Frontispieces, 

Sis. 6d. 


12. THE EMPIRE of the CZAR. Obser- 
vations made during a Journey through Russia. By the 
MARQUIS DE CUSTINE. Translated from the French. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 3ls, éd. 


13. NEW SKETCHES OF EVERY-DAY 
LIFE: aDIARY. ‘Together with STRIFE and PEACE. 
Translated by MARY HOWITT from the Swedish of 
FREDERIKA BREMER. 2 vols. post 8vo. 2is. 


14. THE NEIGHBOURS: a Story of Every- 
Day Life. ‘Translated by MARY HOWITT from the 
Swedish of FREDERIKA BREMER,. 3rd Edition, 2 vols. 
post Sv¥o. 18s, 


15. THE HOME; or, Family Cares and 
Family Joys. ‘Translated by MARY HOWITT, from the 
Swedish of FREDERIKA BREMER. 2nd Edition, 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 2is, 


16. THE PRESIDENT’S DAUGHTERS; 
including NINA. Translated by MARY HOWITT from 
the Swedish of FREDERIKA BREMER, 3vols. post 8vo. 
Sls. 6d. 


17. THE AMATEUR’S DRAWING-BOOK. 


With Observations on Drawing, and General Instructions 
inthe Art. By W.L.WALTON,. Oblong folio, 13 Plates, 12s. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





COLLECTIONS IN POPULAR 
LITERATURE, 


PUBLISHING BY 


JOHN W. PARKER, West Strand, London, 


Ir has frequently been suggested to the Publisher. that 
he might render an acceptable service to the friends 
Education, and greatly assist those who desire to prom hd 
the intellectual amusement of the people, by producing 
series of Popular Books, at low prices, calculated, by = 
unexceptionable tendency, for general use in families; f “ 
which School Libraries might be formed, Reward Book 
selected, and Lending Libraries supplied; which, on otis 
of their convenient form and size, would be Welcome : 
Fireside and Travelling Companions ; books, in short whi 
might be found instructive and entertaining Wherever jp 
troduced. 

These suggestions he is now carrying out, in complianes 
with certain conditions, namely, that the works produees 
shall be unexceptionable in subject and in treatment: that 
the series be sufficiently varied to mect the requiremeny 
of all classes of readers; and that each book shall be com. 
plete in itself, and procurable for a very small sum. 

A full Prospectus, containing the plan of the Series, wig 
Lists of the Works in preparation, under the differ 
heads of— 

. POPULAR TISTORY, 
- POPULAR BIOGRAPHY, 
- POPULAR SCIENCE and ART, 
- POPULAR VOYAGES and TRAVELS, 
- POPULAR TALES and FICTION, 
YI. POPULAR MISCELLANIES, 


may be had on application to the Publisher. 


List No. I. 
Works to be Published in a few days. 


‘ . Q 
Chronicles of the Seasons; or, the Pp. 
gress of the Year: being a course of Daily Instruction and 
Amusement, selected from the Popular Details of the Natunl 
History, Science, Art, Antiquities, and Biography, of our Father 
Land. In Four Books: Book the First, containing the Mouths 
of January, February, and March. 


The Useful Arts employed in the Pr 
duction of Food. 

The Useful Arts employed in the Pn. 
duction of Clothing. 

The Useful Arts employed in the Pr. 
duction of Dwelling-Houses. 

The Writing-Desk, and its Contenis, 


taken as a Text for the Familiar Illustration of many importa 
Facts in Natural History and Philosophy. 


The History of the Invasion of Russi: 
by Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Smeaton and Lighthouses ; a Popul 
Biography, with an Historical Introduction and Sequel. 

Linnxus and Jussieu; or, the Rise aul 


Progress of Systematic Botany: a Popular Biograpby, with # 
Historical Introduction and Sequel. 


The Delectable Tlistory of Reynard tle 


Fox, and of Reynardine bis Son; the Old Romunces, revi 
and corrected for this Series. 





List No. IT. 
Works nearly ready for Publication. 
A Ilistory of the French Revolution, 


newly written for this Series. 


The Private Life, Manners, and Customs 
of the Ancient Romans, carefully edited, and forming a valuable 
work for study or amusement. 

The Ruins of Rome, and their Historie 
Associations; including an Account of the Modern City andis 
Inhabitants. 

Tr ’ bd 

The Lord and the Vassal: a Familia 
Exposition of the Feudal System in the Middle Ages, its Cause 
and its Censequences. 

The Merchant and the Friar; or, Truths 
and Fictions of the Middle Ages. A New Edition, revised” 
the Author. ba 

The Life and Adventures of Peter Wil 
kins, a Cornish Man, A New Edition, thoroughly revised 
corrected for this Series. 

Van-ti, a Chinese Tale ; and the Leicestt! 
Family, or Life in TRateens Tales, illustrative of Life aol 


Mauners in the Eas 


Norah Toole, a Tale of Ireland ; My S# 
Mike, or the Irish Emigrant to the United States: and Be 
Maxwell, or Life in the Highlands of Scotland; Tales 0! 
mestic Manners. 





List No. TIT., of additional Works in each of the Dep 
ments, will shortly be issued. 
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REVIEWS 


LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 27, 1844. 


Report to the Speaker on the Alterations [in 
Westminster Bridge] proposed by Mr. Barry. 
By Messrs. Walker & Burgess. 

Treatises on the Practice and Architecture of 
Bridges. By William Hosking, F.S.A., 
Architect and Engineer. f 

Letter from Mr. Barry to the Speaker in Answer 
toa Report of Messrs. Walker. 

Wuite the public believed that Mr. Walker, 

the President of the Institution of Civil Engi- 

neers, was quietly occupied in underbuilding, 
piling, renovating, and enlarging Westminster 

Bridge, enclosing pier after pier, so as to renew 

its youth and efface all records of the ravages 

of time and old Thames on its foundations, in- 
closing these foundations carefully in an enve- 
lope of sheet piling of solid oak, closing it in 
above with extensive courses of masonry, re- 
moving coffer-dam after coffer-dam, and com- 
pleting arch after arch with success, so as now 
to be half-way, or more, across the river; and 
this so noiselessly and peacefully, that the way- 
farers who daily swarm across it know nothing 
except that some parts of the parapet are closely 
boarded, so that they may not linger looking at 
the works, and thus impede other passengers— 
while the engineer, with his contractor, Mr. 
Cubitt, was believed to be thus quietly working 
his way under ground and under water, the 
public has been suddenly awakened from its 
pleasant dreams, and informed that it has all 
been an awful mistake; “that the system pur- 
sued by Messrs. Walker and Burgess for securing 
the foundation of the piers has failed,’’ that “ the 
bridge is in such a critical state as to cause an 
order to be given by the Commissioners lo suspend 
all further works for the present :” and Mr. 

Barry adds,—“ From what I have seen of the 

recent alarming dislocations of the present 

structure, it is now, in my opinion, no longer 

a question as to the propriety of rebuilding the 

superstructure alone, but the entire bridge*.” 

So there go, at one fell swoop, these under- 
ground and under-water-working engineers, 
with their coffer-dams, piers, arches, and thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of public money, 
and the bridge itself to its foundation stone— 
go? gone—clean swept away. ‘Truly, this is a 
serious matter—much too serious even to be 
speculated on, except by thoroughly competent 
persons, after a most searching survey. But 
though this is an issue to be determined b 
others, there existed, before Mr. Barry put forth 
this last astounding announcement, a very pretty 
little embroglio of art, science and engineering, 
about which we may as well offer a few words, 
for the question is of equal interest, whether the 
superstructure alone, or the whole bridge, is to 
be rebuilt. 

Some time since, as our readers know, Mr. 
Barry, the architect of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, solicited Prince Albert and the Fine Art 
Commissioners to aid him in tumbling this 
bridge about Mr. Walker’s ears, while the latter 
was in the very act of repairing its foundations 
—certainly a summary proceeding, somewhat 
unceremonious, and not likely to prove satisfac- 
tory to Mr. Walker. No sooner had Mr. Barry 
made the proposition, than Mr. Hosking, the 
Professor of Architecture and Engineering at 





* A paragraph has this week appeared in the Times, to 
the effect that ‘no further settlement has taken place 
Within the last three months,” and that, “for any thing at 
Present apparent, the bridge is more firm and solid than 
ever;” and that “the reason so little has been done in the 
tepair of the bridge since Christmas is, that the Commis- 
‘ioners have adopted the recommendation of the engineer 
to suspend the works during the winter months.” So far 
Well; but an anonymous paragraph in a newspaper is not 
& satisfactory refutation of so grave a charge 


King’s College, steps in to assist him, and give 
an additional push to the threatened structure. 
What wonder if Mr. Walker, surprised and 
indignant, could work no longer without a little 
speech of his wrath; not passionately, but 
stoutly and stubbornly, in a substantial, work- 
manlike, engineering manner. The opinions of 
the two heads of their several professions be- 
came thus directly and publicly in opposition, 
with reputation to both at stake. 

Mr. Barry's proposal regarding Westminster 
Bridge, that it be pulled down to the water's 
edge, and a new superstructure substituted for 
it, was given to our readers some time since. 
Mr. Barry, in that Report, objects to the 
ugliness and height of the present bridge—it 
overlooks his Houses of Parliament, partly 
hides them—is inconsistent, he says, with their 
style of architecture, therefore ought to be 
removed and another built on the same piers, 
but in a style similar to that of the Houses 
of Parliament. So far the design of Mr. Barry 
is good; a bridge might be built in place of 
the present, to harmonize better with the style 
of the Houses of Parliament: i. e. if it be desir- 
able that a bridge and a palace should have the 
same style—simply because they are adjacent. 
But we grant the artistic question in limine, 
and think Mr. Barry right in his opinion; only 
Mr. Barry chose to give reasons, an imprudent 
step, if we believe the counsel of the experienced 
old judge, whose advice to his younger brethren 
was, give your decision, but never your reasons 
—your decisions will probably be, on the whole, 
right; your reasons may, with equal probability, 
be wrong. Had Mr. Barry said, simply, the 
bridge is unsightly beside my Houses of Par- 
liament, therefore let us pull it down, Mr. 
Barry’s authority might have settled the point. 
But he proceeds to give reasons why a certain 
kind of Gothic and groined arch, which he pro- 
poses, would be better, both as regards the water- 
way of the bridge, the clear height for naviga- 
tion, the transmission of the stream, and various 
other practical and scientific points. This 
places the question on an altogether different 
footing, and not by any means a wrong 
footing, because it is, after all, matter of great 
doubt, whether, for the better view of Mr. 
Barry’s buildings, the old bridge ought to be 
demolished, to the great present inconvenience 
of the public, and to the enormous destruction 
of property and waste of public money. 

The question is, briefly, what advantage—as 
the arch of a bridge circumstanced like West- 
minster Bridge—does the Gothic or pointed form 
of arch possess over the round, segmental, or 
elliptical form,—or, rather over the present form 
of the arch of Westminster Bridge ? We answer, 
with Mr. Walker, none in an engineering point 
of view, which is the view taken in Mr. Barry’s 
first argument. The pointed arch will not enable 
the road to be lowered more than a circular or 
segmental one of the same span, or spring; on 
the contrary, if a pointed arch were planned 
with its spring at a given height, and if, from a 
desire to lower the roadway, it were proposed to 
alter the form of the arch, the plain alternative 
would be this, to substitute for the arch an 
elliptical curve, which should coincide with the 
Gothic arch at the spring, and deviate from it 
at the centre, by cutting off the point, which it 
would do to a considerable extent. This process 
of simply cutting off the point would materially 
lower the roadway, and, at the same time, im- 
prove the equilibrium of the arch, and increase 
its strength. The pointed arch, in short, for a 
large span with little rise, is the worst known 
form ; Sesthe, in its flat segments, all the weak- 
ness of a much larger arch, without any corre- 
spondent advantage ; while, on the contrary, an 



















































arch forming the are of a circle will possess 
every advantage, which Mr. Barry attributes to 
the Gothic arch, without involving any of the 
evils inherent in it :— 


“ Mr. Barry's second argument for substituting the 
pointed arch is—*‘ the elevation of its springing above 
the level of high water, by which the water-way of 
the bridge will be the same at all times of the tide, 
in place of being contracted by the present spandrils 
at high water, nearly equal to one-twentieth of its 
sectional area, occasioning currents, with a fall, and 
sometimes danger to craft in passing through the 
bridge under the influence of high winds.’ Mr. 
Barry appears here to have stated ‘sectional area,’ 
when he must have meant width or cord ; for we find, 
that in the section of his scheme, the contraction of 
the middle arch by the spandrils is about one-twen- 
tieth of the width, at the level of Trinity high water ; 
but as the contraction is only a few feet in depth, 
before the arch falls into the vertical line of the 
pier, the diminution of sectional area is not one-twen- 
tieth, nor more than one one-hundred-and-twentieth, 
and this at high water only; and even this small di- 
minution is in effect reduced practically to nothing as 
respects the current, when it is considered that the 
greatest velocity docs not take place until half ebb, 
by which time the water has sunk below the level of 
the spandril. It is, we think, therefore evident, that 
the proposed alterations will not produce any useful 
effect upon the currents or the falls. When the bed 
of the river under the arches is lowered (which also 
is part of the contract), and the coffer-dams removed, 
the present current through the bridge will be mate- 
rially lessened. Some practical good would be eftected 
by the higher point of springing of the pointed arches, 
in giving more head room for craft near to the piers ; 
and, as the Westminster Bridge arches have less 
space for navigation than any of the four City bridges, 
any increase of accommodation is desirable ; unfor- 
tunately, however, while an addition is thus made for 
one-fourth of the width of the arch near the springing, 
a portion is taken away from the height for the re- 
maining three-fourths, nearest the crown, where it is 
of the greatest importance: this diminution varies 
from eighteen inches to thirty inches; so that the 
centre arch will not then have more height for navi- 
gation than the two arches adjoining the centre arch 
now have; and when we inform you, that at high 
water of good tides, the centre arch is the only one 
which some of the steamers can conveniently pass 
under, we think you will allow with us, that the pro- 
posed lowering will, in such cases, be rather a prac- 
tical evil, as it will take from the convenience of 
what is now the least convenient bridge for naviga- 
tion, to say nothing of the liability to the ribs being 
injured by masts and chimneys striking them.” 

We omit Mr. Barry’s third argument, because 
it is the artistic one, and we admit Mr. Barry to 
be the better judge. The compliment, however, 
with which the engineer repays the architect a 
former courtesy, is curious and characteristic. 
Mr. Walker asks—alluding to the river front with 
which it is proposed the bridge should be made to 
accord—“ May not the New Houses be better 
displayed thus (by womens J of style in this 
bridge) than by accordance of style? The beauty 
of the detail of the New Houses is very great ; 
the length, 800 feet, is also without, at present, 
any striking feature or variety, also great. The 
style of the new buildings must stop somewhere 
—can it do so better than at the bridge ?” 

Now comes in to the rescue Prof. Ilosking, 
with his Treatise on Bridges, to decide at once 
the engineering and architectural question. 
Mr. Hosking has a bridge of his own to propose 
instead of the present, and, like Mr. Barry’s, 
it is to be Gothic. Thus far he agrees with 
Mr. Barry ; but in other points his evidence on 
the mechanical question is adverse to the Gothic 
arch. He states the conditions of such a bridge 
as Westminster clearly and correctly in the fol- 
lowing paragraph :— 

“ That the level of the road upon a bridge may not 
be raised above the level of the roads which it connects 
more than is absolutely necessary, and that the head- 
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way under a bridge may be as high and clear as it can 
be made, consistently with the safety and utility of 
the road-way over it. It will be very generally ne- 
cessary that the bridge itself should rise from the 
abutments to the middle, making the road-way on 
both sides inclined planes to and from the highest 
point. When this is the case, the springing of the 
arch or arches at the abutments should be assumed at 
the level of ordinary high water, whether of floods or 
spring tides; and head-way for navigation or for 
craft navigating the river, being taken under the middle 
of the bridge at the highest level the water attains, it 
will be readily determinable whether the inclination 
the roadway must take over the assumed points is 
fairly practicable under the circumstances, or accord- 
ing to the situation of the bridge and the facilities 
required of it.” 

The passages we have printed in italics form 
the limits which accurately define the proportions 
of the bridge. Whatever be the form of arch 
ultimately adopted (even if a new bridge is to be 
built), it is plain that the height of the arch is 
determined by the circumstance of craft having 
to por under it at high water, as at present ; 
and it is plain that this height must be given, 
and may be given by any form that is fixed on 
for the arch. The next condition, that the piers 
should rise above high-water mark before the 
arches spring from them, is also one to which 
both a circular segment and an ellipse are con- 
formable, quite as much as aGothic arch. But 
now comes the question, these conditions being 
alike in the three, the circular segment, the 
ellipse, and the Gothic arch—which of them is 
best in other respects ? for example, the highest 
point being fixed, which of the three forms will 
admit the greatest range in breadth of head-way 
for navigation? Certainly the ellipse, then the 
segment, and /ast the Gothic. If, next, we in- 
quire which will diffuse the weight most uni- 
formly over the stones of the arch, and require 
the least depth of arch stones, so as to be at once 
the strongest, most stable, and durable, and to 
allow of the road-way being lowered to the 
greatest extent, the answer is, the segment 
of a circle, first and best, the ellipse second, 
the Gothic last. For all the purposes and uses 
of a bridge, there can be no question, in an en- 
gineering point of view, that the Gothic is the 
worst possible. 

What then is the conclusion to which, in hoc 
statu, we are conducted by the arguments ad- 
duced on both sides of the question? That 
a Gothic bridge should not be attempted? By 
nomeans. On the contrary, if a Gothic bridge 
is to be built on the piers of Westminster bridge, 
or even only on its site, it may be done; not only 
may it be done, but it may be done easily, satis- 
factorily, substantially, and durably. Nor do 
we agree with Mr. Walker that such bridges 
are without precedent—they are to be met with 
of considerable span which have stood the test of 
more than a century. Chester Old Bridge is 
an example that at this moment occurs to us. 
The arches may not only be built, but no one 
who looks at the elegant design of Mr. Hosking 
can deny that they may be so constructed, as to 
give an elevation at once imposing and beauti- 
ful, as well as substantial. The question is 
now of the relative engineering merits of the 
different kinds of arch, and this is the ground 
Mr. Barry has himself selected. He may be 
right, and he is high authority on the ques- 
tion as to the artistic effect of the bridge in 
combination with his Houses of Parliament— 
here we concede to his better judgment. But 
in the engineering question we think him quite 
wrong. Even with Mr. Moseley’s opinion to 
back him (advanced in a subsequent letter) we 
think him thus far wrong—that, whether we 
look to the question of head-room, lowering 
the road-way, or enlarging the water-way, the 
Gothic arch is the worst, If, therefore, we 





are to pull down the bridge, or to rebuild 
it from necessity, let us proceed on sound rea- 
sons, plainly stated. Let us not pull it down 
by mistake, as it would assuredly be if demolished 
for Mr. Barry’s reasons. Let it be plainly stated 
that we are to demolish it because he does not 
like the passengers to look down on the Houses 
of Parliament from the great elevation of the 

resent bridge; because he wishes that the 

ridge and the opposite side of the Thames 
should present a becoming and harmonious 
elevation to the spectator: in short, let us know 
that we are to pay for our spectacle the price of 
a new bridge—money which we would much 
more willingly expend in building a new bridge 
where it is much wanted in some of the more 
crowded parts of the city, and so invest our 
capital productively rather than unproductively. 
Or, if dedicated to the fine arts, let us see whe- 
ther so large asum might not in some other way 
be made to contribute more effectively to the 
improvement of the public taste. 





Memoir and Correspondence of Mrs. Grant of 
Laggan. Edited by her Son, J. P. Grant, 
Esq. 3 vols. Longman. 

Att who concern themselves in the social annals 
of literature are familiar with the name of Mrs. 
Grant of Laggan, as one of the established lite- 
rary notabilities of Edinburgh. An elder gene- 
ration remembers with respect and pleasure her 
‘ Letters from the Mountains,’ her ‘ Memoirs of 
an American Lady,’ and her work on Highland 
superstitions : and to this, we presume, the pre- 
sent voluminous collection of letters is principally 
addressed. How far such an exposition is wise 
or prudent on the part of survivors, is a question. 
Many distinguished persons have taken alarm, 
and for the sake of their friends’ ease, rather 
than their own posthumous reputation, are ren- 
dering such a revelation after their decease im- 
possible. This, in itself—were there no intrinsic 
right and wrong in the question—is an evil cal- 
culated to make the thoughtful regard suspici- 
ously any scheme of sudden and indiscriminate 
publication of such intimate and domestic 
memorials as those before us. 

The good Lady of Laggan, however (or we 
wrong her memory), was precisely one of those 
persons to whom the idea of such a disclosure 
brought small discomfort. Simple-minded, af- 
fectionate, and well-judging in the main, there 
was likewise in her character the least taste (as 
the Irish say) of that self-conscious pedantry 
which is opposed to all idea of sensitiveness. 
This has been apparently entered into by the 
editor; since he publishes in this collection a 
complete series of letters, setting forth the 
writer’s successive family bereavements, which 
might gracefully have been referred to, but 
ought not to have been formally produced. If 
our conclusions savour of unkindness to Mrs. 
Grant’s friends and survivors, it is they, be it 
remembered, who are answerable. For the rest, 
there is less gossip in these letters—a smaller 
amount of anecdote of the Scotts, and Macken- 
zies, and Ferriers, and Christopher Norths, and 
Jeffreys, who have made Edinburgh famous— 
than we had anticipated. More than once when 
a description seems coming, the writer branches 
off into empty generalities, and natural but 
common-place expressions of feeling. Hence 
the collection is one from which it is a rather 
thankless task to make extracts. Nor are we 
much helped by the introductory biographical 
notice. We learn from it that Mrs. Grant was 
a Miss Macvicar, born at Glasgow, in 1755 ; 
that she accompanied her mother to America, 
where her father was serving in the army; 
that at Albany she became acquainted with 
Madame Schuyler, the ‘ American Lady” of 





s ee 
the “ Memoirs”; that she returned to Scot. 
land in 1768, and was married to Mr, Gran 
clergyman in the Highland parish of Lege 
in 1779; that in 1801 she was left a widow “ie 
a numerous family, and in straitened circum. 
stances, which she was counselled to improve by 
authorship ; that owing to the attention attracted 
by her works, she was led to take charge of the 
education of a few young ladies ; that she was 
bereaved of her own daughters by consumption : 
and that the latter half of her life was passed jy 
the literary circles of Edinburgh, where she died 
in 1838, full of years and honours. 

These facts dispatched, we may now look 
into the letters, which are written, mostly, in an 
old-world style; but this is anything rather 
than disagreeable to those who are somewhat 
weary of highly-spiced phrases and sharp- 
pointed paragraphs. 

The London circles to which the Lady of 
Laggan was introduced, on commencing her 
anxious literary career, must have afforded her 
many subjects ; but she is only eloquent on Key 
Gardens, telling with honest artlessness how she 
fell asleep at the Opera, ‘the music of which was 
Greek to her”; and warming, like a true Scots. 
woman, on certain critical disparagements of 
Ossian, which ap neared in the Reviews. Op 
her return to Stirling, where, as a widow, she 
resided, she indulges occasionally in guesses at 
the policy of the Edinburgh Review, some of 
which it may not be unreasonable to extract, 
seeing that recent republications have attracted 
attention to the history of that periodical :— 


You, my dear sir, are not singular in the sur. 
prise you express at the silence of the Edinburgh 
Review, with regard to the letters. You will be more 
surprized when I tell you I am in some measure per. 
sonally acquainted with Mr, Jeffrey, the conductor 
of that publication, and that what further he knows 
of me is through the most favourable medium 
some friends of mine, who are also his intimates, and 
who are partial to my writings in consequence of 
long endeared attachment to the Author. My daugh. 
ter, too, was the favoured friend of his late beloved 
and very deserving wife; so that I an convinced itis 
no personal ill will that makes this Arch-Critie » 
silent. But there are,among the Edinburgh Literati, 
two parties,—the Philosophers, who are also wits, and 
the Enthusiasts, who are also loyalists; not in the 
lukewarm form of the late converts, but with sucha 
sentiment as that to which your virtuous Falkland 
and our great Montrose fell victims. To this latter 
party, my friends more particularly belong. The 
Philosophers, whom we consider as disguised repub- 
licans, value themselves on their prejudice against 
prejudices, and on general incredulity. We, again, 
believe all that our fathers believed ; nay more; we 
believe in the existence of the fair-haired Fingal and 
the sweet voice of Cona. Now this enrages the Sophs 
beyond measure; their literary pride is all in arms 
at the very idea that gentle manners or generous 
sentiments should precede the existence of the 
sciences, and cannot conceive how a man should have 
either valour or compassion without learning it a 
school. On the same principle they treat female 
genius and female productions with unqualified scom, 
never mentioning anything of the kind but witha 
sneer. Of late they have clubbed their whole stock 
of talent to prove that no such person as Fingal evet 
existed ; that our Celtic ancestors were little bettet 
than so many northern ourang-outangs; that we 
should never think of or mention our ancestors, unles 
to triumph in our superiority over them ; that the 
Highlands should be instantly turned into a great 
sheep-walk, and that the sooner its inhabitants leave 
it, the better for themselves and the community. 
Judge what favour I, an illiterate female, loyalist and 
Highlander, am to find at such a tribunal! I admire 
Jeffrey's abilities, and with his criticism on Mar 
montel’s Memoirs, and the other on Anacreon Moore’ 
poems, I am unspeakably delighted. But then he 
has so committed himself by his severity towards Mn 
Hunter, Miss Baillie, and my friend James Grahame, 
the amiable writer of ‘The Sabbath,’ and been ® 
reproached by their friends, that he has lately de 
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never more criticise his particular 
I, for my part, am yet to learn whe- 


cared he will 


acquaintance. 


ther he spares the rod out of kindness or contempt ; 


llsoon know. Walter Scott, the charming 
byes the Border, is lately enlisted in the cri- 
tical corps :—such a loyalist as he, appears among 
them like Abdiel among the fallen angels.” ¥ 

We may add, that, to the last, Mrs. Grant’s 
admiration for Scott’s genius seems to have been 
as enthusiastic as her adherence to his Tory 

rinciples. In this she was staunch : and curious 
is it now to read over her letters of motherly 
anxiety and warning written at “dear Theodore” 

Hook). A second En lish visit gives her an 
occasion for dilating on the marriage of Cowper's 
“Johnny of Norfolk” as follows :— 

“ Poor Miss Catherine Fanshawe is very unwell : 
I have known very few persons possessed of talents 
so great and so various; when here, she received 
aletter from Hayley, who now lives in a retirement 
which he calls his hermitage; it was to announce 
the marriage of Norfolk Johnny with a lady, young, 
Jovely, and truly amiable; she was an orphan of 
independent fortune, well educated in the country, 
where she lived with her relations. She was elegant, 
pious, musical, and studied Cowper with ever new 
delight. Charmed with the playful innocence, cordial 
friendship, and disinterested kindness that appear in 
Cowper’s sketches of Johnny’s character, she sighed 
and wished ‘ that Heaven had made her such a man.’ 
Her worthy and liberal-minded relations, notwith- 
standing Johnny’s confined circumstances and un- 
prepossessing appearance,—for he is little, and diffi- 
dent in manner,—her people, in short, told his people 
that Johnny might try: so he did, and succeeded ; 
for when you know him, he is charming, innocent, 
sweet-tempered, full of fancy and humour, and a 
delightful letter-writer. They went to Bath, about 
three weeks since, to be married, and proceeded 
straight from the altar to Hayley’s Cottage, where 
Johnny's charmer sung and played to the poet every 
one of Cowper's lyrics, and some he never meant as 
such ; in short, brother William was in as great rap- 
tures with Johnny’s bride as he himself could be. 
Now, of all the great and wealthy who read and 
praised Cowper, not one ever thought of giving their 
interest to promote this faithful friend of his infirmi- 
ties, who did for him what no other being would or 
could ; but this sweet creature loved virtue for itself, 
and rewarded it with herself.” 

Here is a summons to a great lady; and, 
subsequently, a Jevée in the same august 
presence :— 

“I was sitting quietly at the fireside one night 
lately, when I was summoned, with my eldest daugh- 
ter, to attend the Duchess of Gordon: we spent the 
evening with her at her inn, and very amusing and 
original she certainly is: extraordinary she is deter- 
mined to be, wherever she is, and whatever she does, 
She speaks of you in very high terms, which, you 
know, always happens in the case of those whom the 
Duchess ‘delighteth to honour:’ as the highest testi- 
monial of your merit that she can give, she says you 
were one of the greatest favourites Mr. Pitt had, and 
then she pronounced an eloquent eulogium on that 
truly great man. Her Grace's present ruling passion 
isliterature,—to be the arbitress of literary taste, and 
the patroness of genius,—a distinction for which her 
want of early culture, and the flutter of a life devoted 
to very different pursuits, has rather disqualified her; 
yet she has strong flashes of intellect, which are, 
however, immediately lost in the formless confusion 
of a mind ever hurried on by contending passions and 
contradictory objects, of which one can never be 
attained without the relinquishment of others. She 
teminds me, at present, of what has been said of the 
ladies of the old régime in France, who, when they 
could no longer lead up the dance of gaiety and 

ion, set up for beaux esprits, and decided on the 
Merits of authors.” * * 

“Tcalled on the Duchess of Gordon yesterday, she 
and I having a joint interest in-an orphan family in 
the Highlands, which creates a kind of business 

ween us; she had a prodigious levee, and insisted 
on my sitting to see them out, that we might after- 
wards have our private discussion. Among other 
characters at her levee, I saw Lord Lauderdale, who 
made me start to see him almost a lean slippered 





pantaloon, who, the last time I saw him, was a fair- 
haired youth at Glasgow College; he was really like 
a ‘memento mori’ to me: had I much to leave, I 
would have gone home and made my will directly. 
More gratified I was to sce Sir Brooke Boothby, 
though he, too, looked so feeble and so dismal, that 
one would have thought him just come from writing 
those sorrows sacred to Penelope, which you have 
certainly seen. Being engaged to dinner, I could stay 
no longer; the Duchess said that on Sunday she never 
saw company, nor played cards, nor went out: in 
England, indeed, she did so, because every one else 
did the same, but she would not introduce those 
manners into this country. I stared at these grada- 
tions of piety growing warmer as it came northward, 
but was wise enough to stare silently. She said she 
had a great many things to tell me, and as I was to 
set out this morning, I must come that evening, when 
she would be alone. At nine I went, and found 
Walter Scott, whom I had never before met in so- 
ciety, though we had exchanged distant civilities— 
Lady Keith—Johnson’s Queeney—and an English 
lady, witty and fashionable-looking, who came and 
went with Mr. Scott. No people could be more easy 
and pleasant, without the visible ambition of shining, 
yet animated, and seeming to feel at home with each 
other. I think Mr. Scott's appearance very unpro- 
mising and common-place indeed; yet though no 
gleam of genius animates his countenance, much of 
it appears in his conversation, which is rich, various, 
easy, and animated, without the least of the petulance 
with which the faculty, as they call themselves, are 
not unjustly reproached. Lady Keith and Mr. Scott 
said all that was civil, and offered to call on me; but 
I return to Stirling to-day, in spite of all these seduc- 
tions, and I have risen by daylight to finish this 
letter, which, after all, I fear you can scarcely read. 
I have taken my sober glass of Edinburgh: this much 
exhilarates, more would intoxicate.” 


After the flourish in the last paragraph, it is 
diverting to see our generally calm and good- 
tempered lady of the Mountains almost losing 
temper when she attempts to criticise the cha- 
racter and style of the florid, fantastic, yet gifted 
Anna Seward. But, in truth, her acumen was 
not keen. When she somewhat pharisaically 
congratulates Scotland as not containing the 
“ Dubsters, Brangtons, and Mittens” of Miss 
Burney’s novels—or, in plain English, no mean 
and vulgar characters—did she forget that the 
Trongate of her native city had its Cockneys, 
which a Galt and a Moir were one day to de- 
scribe broad as life: nay, even that a mountain 
Highland parish might be fitted with a Dun- 
can Mac Dow for clergyman—if, at least, we 
are to put any trust in the Scottish delinea- 
tions of the kindly Miss Ferrier? We but advert 
to these points to test the general value of the 
opinions contained in this correspondence. The 
portraits, as we have said, are few and faintly 
touched. One series of letters we must, how- 
ever, mention with pleasure—those, we mean, 
to the Scottish modeller, Mr. Henning, who, on 
trying his fortune in London, was supported by 
Mrs. Grant’s counsel and pecuniary assistance. 
We like her far better in this capacity of almoner, 
than when “ sick of Madame de Stael,” or when 
“pencilling” the marriage of the arch critic of 
the Blue-and-yellow Review, or when protest- 
ing against the domestic happiness of “ that 
great fool, poor Mrs. E,” or when explaining 
how it answers in Auld Reekie to give two parties 
two days running—the first for those who talk 
brilliantly and despise grosser fare, and the 
second at which “ the funeral-baked meats” of 
the Wits’ banquet “ furnish forth the marriage 
tables” for good stupid people, who care little 
for talk so they are sufficiently well stuffed. 
Here are one or two illustrations of shrewdness 
better applied :— 

“T am quite of your opinion as to the too uniform 
splendour of Felicia Hemans, She keeps us hovering 
constantly on the wing, like birds of Paradise, for 
want of a perch to repose upon. This cannot be said 
of the honest Lake poets; you may there find obscure 









































































































and languid places, where you may not only perch, 
but nod, till some of those beautiful passages which 
redeem the poppy-covered waste occur to wake you. 
Did ever I tell you of one of said poets we have in 
town here, indeed one of our intimates—the most 
provoking creature imaginable? He is young, hand- 
some, wealthy, witty ; has great learning, exuberant 
spirits, a wife and children that he doats on (circum- 
stances one would think consolidating), and no vice 
that I know, but, on the contrary, virtuous principles 
and feelings. Yet his wonderful eccentricity would 
put anybody but his wife wild. She, I am convinced, 
was actually made on purpose for her husband, and 
has that kind of indescribable controlling influence 
over him that Catherine is said to have had over that 
wonderful savage the Czar Peter. Pray look at the 
last Edinburgh Review, and read the favourable 
article on John Wilson’s City of the Plague. He 
is the person in question; and had any one less 
in favour with them built such a city in the region of 
fancy and peopled it in the same manner, they would 
have plagued him most effectually.’’ 

“What do you think of Lord Byron’s latter 
poems? The Third Canto of Childe Harold, you 
find, has met its full share of admiration here. I, 
too, admire it exceedingly, though I think our indul- 
gent critics pass lightly over much of false sublime. 
Sure you must have read the criticisms in the Edin- 
burgh and Quarterly Reviews on his poems,—I mean 
the last productions of that wayward and wonderful 
mind. I need not tell you that the first is Jeffrey’s, 
nor that he has outdone himself in that exquisite 
essay, which I am never tired of admiring. You would 
also trace Walter Scott in the inferior, though pleas- 
ing and kindhearted criticism in the Quarterly. After 
all, though Scott expends a great deal of good sense 
in reasoning down, and a great deal of good nature 
in soothing down the angry moods of the illustrious 
misanthrope, he could scarcely expect that he will 
succeed in persuading the man to quit what he actu- 
ally puts on asan ornament. He is striving to deprive 
Parolles of his drum, or a fine lady of her rouge, and 
seems to forget that his lordship, like Iago, is nothing 
if not critical—or rather, he is nothing if not queru- 
lous. When a child runs away merely to be pur- 
sued, and cries merely to be pitied, it is in vain that 
you bribe it to come back and be quict. Scott would 
fain infuse as much of his own honey into Lord B.'s 
vinegar as would at least make oxymel of it; but 
it will not do. His ‘Love’s Labour lost’ reminds 
one of the good-natured David Hume provoking 
Rousseau by trying to manufacture a little tran- 
quillity for him.” 

With these passages we will close these 
volumes. They possess some value as contribu- 
tions to the history of Scottish literature, but less 
than might have been expected as illustrating 
the literary society of Edinburgh during one of 
its most brilliant periods. 





The Mabinogion. By Lady Charlotte Guest. 
Part V. Containing ‘The Dream of Rho- 
nabwy,’ and the Tale of ‘ Pwyll Prince of 
Dyved.’ Longman & Co. 

Tue tales in the present number of this curious 

work, although scarcely so amusing, and cer- 

tainly not claiming so high an antiquity, as those 
preceding, are to be welcomed as additions to 
our stock of genuine Celtic remains. It is in- 
teresting, too, to trace in their supernatural 
machinery the close connexion which subsists 
between the marvels of the East and of the 

West; and to find not only some of the wonders, 

but actually some of theincidents, which amused 

our childhood in the Arabian Nights, told, 
with earnest faith and wild poetry, by the Welsh 
bards of the twelfth century. 

To the first of these narratives, ‘The Dream 
of Rhonabwy,’ an earlier date cannot, we think, 
be assigned, for it is a dream, or rather a trance, 
during which the hero beheld King Arthur, 
whom he terms “ Emperor,” and represents as 
receiving homage from “the isles of Greece,” 
and the tribute of “ four-and-twenty asses, with 
their burthens of gold and silver,” New, this 
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elevation of the valiant chief of the Silures into 
an Emperor, receiving homage from all parts of 
the world, was unknown to the earlier Welsh 
bards, and is to be attributed to that combina- 
tion of Breton fiction with the marvels of Jeflr 
of Monmouth, which formed the patra sae 
of the chivalrous romances of that period. It 
is curious to observe with what intense longing 
both the Bretons and Welsh dwelt on the fable 
of Arthur’s residence in the isle of Avalon, and 
his anticipated re-appearance, about the close 
of the twelfth century; and we think that ‘ The 
Dream of Rhonabwy’ was composed to encou- 
rage this general feeling. 

The hero and his companions enter a ruinous 
place, which seems to serve the double purpose 
of a hall and a cow-house, and, receiving but 
cold entertainment from the inhabitants, they 
lie down to sleep, Rhonabwy choosing for his 
couch “a yellow calf-skin.” The reader will 
recollect the species of divination practised in 
the Highlands, by wrapping a man up in a red 
bull’s hide, and leaving him to his dreams. A 
similar power seems to have belonged to this 
yellow calf-skin, for our hero was immediately 
transported into the presence of Arthur, and 
beholds many marvels. The reader of middle- 
age history will discover a strong resemblance 
between Rhonabwy’s introduction to Arthur, 
and that described by Matthew Paris, in his 
fanciful story of the ‘ Butterfly Bishop.’ 

“ And they came to the edge of the ford, and there 
they beheld Arthur sitting on a flat island below the 
ford, having Bedwini the Bishop on one side of him, 
and Gwarthegyd the son of Kaw onthe other. And 
a tall auburn-haired youth stood before him, with his 
sheathed sword in his hand, and clad in a coat and 
a cap of jet black satin. And his face was white as 


ivory, and his eyebrows black as jet, and such part of 
his wrist as could be seen between his glove and his 
sleeve, was whiter than the lily, and thicker than a 


warrior’s ancle. Then came Iddawe and they that 
were with him, and stood before Arthur, and saluted 
him. ‘ Heaven grant thee good,’ said Arthur, ‘ And 
where, Iddawe, didst thou find these little men?’ 
*I found them, lord, up yonder on the road.’ Then 
the Emperor smiled. ‘ Lord,’ said Iddawe, § where- 
fore dost thou laugh? ‘Iddawe,’ replied Arthur, 
*I laugh not; but it pitieth me that men of such 
stature as these should have this Island in their 
keeping, after the men that guarded it of yore.’ 
Then said Iddawe, ‘Rhonabwy, dost thou sec the 
ring with a stone set in it, that is upon the Emperor's 
hand?’ ‘I see it, he answered. ‘It is one of the 
properties of that stone, to enable thee to remember 
that thou seest here to-night, and hadst thou not 
seen the stone, thou wouldest never have been able 
to remember aught thereof.’” 

It was well that Rhonabwy had the aid of 
that ring, for the descriptions of the different 
troops and horses, and the garments of their 
leaders, might indeed tax the strongest memory ; 
each dress being most minutely described, as well 
as the colours of the horses, which seem as vari- 
ous as those in the Bayeux tapestry; some being 
red and white, and one in particular being “red 
on his right shoulder, and from the top of his 
legs a bright yellow.” 

A golden chair is now brought for the king, 
and a carpet of diapered satin. ‘Gwen was 
the name of it, and this was one of its proper- 
ties, that whoever was on it, none could see him, 
and he could see every one.” Arthur and 
Owain sit down to play chess; and a battle 
meanwhile ensues between Arthur's troops and 
Owain’s ravens—a miraculous kind of birds, 
with whom we should like to be better acquainted, 
since the raven has mostly been considered to 
belong exclusively to Scandinavian mythology. 
Weare reminded of the same mythology towards 
the conclusion of this dream, for although Ar- 
thur’s great men are represented as slain, and 
Owain’s ravens all dead or wounded, they ap- 
pear “alive and well again” at the end, Then 





follows a general muster of Arthur’s vassals and 
tributaries; and with the tumult that ensues, 
Rhonabwy awakes, and discovers that he has 
slept three days and three nights. The writer 
concludes by telling us, that no one “knows 
this dream without a book, neither bard nor 
gifted seer;’’ another proof that itis the work 
of a later period, although the reason he assigns 
is, that no one could without it remember the 
various colours of the horses, and ‘ of the arms, 
and of the panoply, and of the precious scarfs, 
and of the virtue-bearing stones,”—and in this 
we fully agree with him. 

The second story, ‘ Pwyll Prince of Dyved,’ 
has more the character of one of the earlier 
chivalrous romances. The hero sets forth hunt- 
ing—an infallible method of seeking adventures, 
and meets a personage clothed in grey, and 
riding on a grey steed, who proves to be 
Arawn, King of Annwynn, or the lower regions 
—in short, a king of shadows, like the “ King 
Pluton” in “ Syr Orfeo.” Like that renowned 
knight, Pwyll is conducted to his dominions, 
and finds wealth and all good things there in 
abundance; and he is welcomed as king, for 
Arawn “ put his form and semblance on him,”’ 
taking at the same time that of Pwyll. The 
reader will observe how common a similar inci- 
dent is in Oriental fable. While Pwyll bears 
this likeness, he encounters a neighbouring 
king, and after giving him one deadly wound, 
refuses to give him another, since the second 
blow would restore him to life—another Oriental 
fable. Pwyll now returns in his own form to 
his dominions, and at the suggestion of one of 
his court, sits down upon an enchanted mound 
“to see a wonder.” 

Presently “a wonder’ appears in the plea- 
sant form of “a lady on a pure white horse of 
large size, with a garment of shining gold 
around her.’ Pwyll directs one, and then an- 
other of his men to follow her; but although the 
horse “seemed to move at a slow and even 
pace,” no one could overtake her. This is one 
of the illusions frequently alluded to in the 
Breton lays. At length, as his best horse- 
man cannot overtake the lady, Pwyll sets forth 
himself. 

* And he let his horse go bounding playfully, and 
thought that at the second step or the third he should 
come up with her. But he came no nearer to her 
than at first. Then he urged his horse to his utmost 
speed, yet he found that it availed nothing to follow 
her. ‘Then said Pwyll,‘ O maiden, for the sake of 
him whom thou best lovest, stay for me.’ ‘I will 
stay gladly,’ said she, ‘and it were better for thy 
horse hadst thou asked it long since.’ So the maiden 
stopped, and she threw back that part of her head 
dress which covered her face. And she fixed her 
eyes upon him, and began to talk with him. ‘ Lady,’ 
asked he, ‘ whence comest thou, and whereunto dost 
thou journey?’ ‘I journey on mine own errand,’ 
said she, ‘and right glad am I to see thee.” ‘My 
greeting be unto thee,’ said he. Then he thought 
that the beauty of all the maidens, and all the ladies 
that he had ever seen, was as nothing compared to 
her beauty. ‘ Lady,’ he said, ‘ wilt thou tell me 
aught concerning thy purpose?’ ‘I will tell thee,’ 
said she. ‘My chief quest was to seek thee.’ £ Be- 
hold,’ said Pwyll, ‘this is to me the most pleasing 
quest on which thou couldst have come ; and wilt 
thou tell me who thou art 2’ ‘I will tell thee, Lord,’ 
said she, ‘ I am Rhiannon, the daughter of Heveydd 
Hén, and they sought to give me toa husband against 
my will. But no husband would I have, and that 
because of my love for thee, neither will I yet have 
one unless thou reject me. And hither have I come 
to hear thy answer.’ ‘ By Heaven,’ said Pwyll, ‘be- 
hold this is my answer. If I might choose among 
all the ladies and damsels in the world, thee would 
I choose.’ ‘Verily, said she, ‘If thou art thus 
minded, make a pledge to meet me ere I am given to 
another.’ * The sooner I may do it, the more pleas- 
ing will it be unto me,’ said Pwyll, ‘and wheresoever 
thou wilt, there wil! F meet with thee.’ ‘I will that 





ne 

thou meet me this day twelvemonth at the palace o 

H u ” pal of 
eveydd. 

The simplicity and straightforwardness of this 
courtship seem to refer this tale to a higher 
antiquity than the former. At the end of the 
twelve months, accordingly, Pwyll presents 
himself; and during the feast, “a tall auburn. 
haired youth, of royal bearing,” enters and 
craves a boon. Pwyll unguardedly replies 
“What boon soever thou mayest ask of me, thou 
shalt have.” 

“* Ah,’ said Rhiannon, ‘ wherefore didst thou give 
that answer?’ ‘ Has he not given it before the pre- 
sence of these nobles?’ asked the youth. ‘My soul,’ 
said Pwyll,‘ what is the boon thou askest? ‘The 
lady whom best I love is to be thy bride this night; 
Icome to ask her of thee, with the feast and the 
banquet that are in this place.” And Pwyll was silent 
because of the answer which he had given. ‘Be 
silent as'long as thou wilt,’ said Rhiannon. * Neyer 
did man make worse use of his wits than thou hast 
done. ‘Lady,’ said he, ‘I knew not who he was’ 
‘Behold, this is the man to whom they would have 
given me against my will,’ said she, ¢ And he is Gway 
the son of Clud.” 

Pwyll is deeply grieved, but Rhiannon urges 
him to fulfil his promise—* because of the word 
thou hast spoken, bestow me upon him, lest 
shame befall thee’’—but assures Pwyll that she 
will so manage matters that the youth shall not 
marry her. Pwyll complies, and Rhiannon 
postpones the marriage for a twelvemonth, and 
gives Pwyll a small bag, directing him to bring 
it with him, and have his hundred knights in 
attendance near at hand :— 

“So Gwawl went forth to his possessions, and 
Pwyll went also back to Dyved. And they both spent 
that year until it was the time for the feast at the 
palace of Heveydd Hén. Then Gwawl the son of 
Clud set out to the feast that was prepared for him, 
and he came to the palace, and was received there 
with rejoicing. Pwyll, also, the chief of Annwn, came 
to the orchard with his hundred knights, as Rhiannon 
had commanded him, having the bag with him. And 
Pwyll was clad in coarse and ragged garments, and 
wore large clumsy old shoes upon his feet. And when 
he knew that the carousal after the meat had begun, 
he went towards the hall, and when he came into 
the hall, he saluted Gwaw] the son of Clud, and his 
company, both men and women. ‘ Heaven prosper 
thee,’ said Gwawl, ‘and the grecting of Heaven be 
unto thee.’ ‘Lord,’ said he, ‘ May Heaven reward 
thee, I have an errand unto thee.’ * Welcome be 
thine errand, and if thou ask of me that which is just, 
thou shalt have it gladly.’ ‘It is fitting,’ answered 
he. ‘I crave but from want, and the boon that I ask 
is to have this small bag that thou seest filled with 
meat.’ ‘A request within reason is this,’ said he, 
and gladly shalt thou have it. Bring him food.’ 
A great number of attendants arose and begun to fill 
the bag, but for all that they put into it, it was no 
fuller than at first. ‘My soul,’ said Gwawl, ‘will thy 
bag be ever full?’ ‘It will not, I declare to Heaven,’ 
said he, ‘ for all that may be put into it, unless one 
possessed of lands, and domains, and treasure, shall 
arise and tread down with both his feet the food that 
is within the bag, and shall say, “ Enough has been 
put herein.”’ Then said Rhiannon unto Gwaw! the 
son of Clud, * Rise up quickly.’ ‘I will willingly 
arise,’ said he. So he rose up, and put his two feet 
into the bag. And Pwyll turned up the sides of the 
bag, so that Gwawl was over his head in it. And he 
shut it up quickly and slipped a knot upon the 
thongs, and blew his horn. And thereupon behold 
his household came down upon the palace. And 
they seized all the host that had come with Gwawl, 
and cast them into hisown prison. And Pwy]l threw 
off his rags, and his old shocs, and his tattered array; 
and as they came in, every one of Pwyll’s knights 
struck a blow upon the bag, and asked, ‘ What 18 
here?’ ‘A Badger,’ said they. And in this manner 
they played, each of them striking the bag, either 
with his foot or with a staff. And thus played they 
with the bag. Every one as he came in asked, 
‘What game are you playing at thus?’ ‘The gameof 
Badger in the Bag, said they, and then was the game 
of Badger in the Bag first played,” 
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i ‘e are again in the land of Eastern 
st The bag that could not be filled, like 


marvels. , : 
rendered him who stood on it 


the carpet that 


invisible, both belong to the ancient Oriental 
tales. Yet, the incident has no appearance of 


being an adaptation of an Eastern story, for 
«the badger in the bag belongs to European 
and Middle Age manners. Pwyll now returns 
to his dominions with Rhiannon, who, three 
years after, gives birth to a son, who is carried 
away while both mother and nurses sleep; and 
Rhiannon having been charged with his murder, 
is condemned, as a penance, to “ sit every day 
near unto a horse-block that was without the 
gate, and tell her story to all who had not heard 
i.” The reader will remember a similar inci- 
dent in the Arabian Nights. The dénouement, 
however, leads us back to the earliest age of 
fiction: it was on May Day eve that the child 
was stolen, and, from the conclusion of the tale, 
it would appear to be the general belief that the 
young of animals born on that eve were liable 
to be spirited away. The lord of Gwent, watch- 
ing lest a colt just foaled of his beautiful mare, 
should be carried off, hears “a great tumult, and, 
after the tumult, a claw came through the win- 
dow, and seized the colt by the mane.” The 
watcher strikes off the claw, and “tumult and 
wailing” follow; he then opens the door, and 
finds “a beautiful boy in swaddling clothes, 
wrapped around in a mantle of satin.” ’ The 
reader need not be told that this is the missing 
prince, and that the story concludes with his 
restoration. 

From a note we find that there is another tale 
relating to the heroine Rhiannon, describing 
some marvellous birds possessed by her, and 
whose songs were so sweet that “ warriors 
remained spell-bound for eighty years together 
listening to them.” The graceful Middle Age 
legend of the snow-white birds of Paradise, will 
occur to the reader, and we hope Lady Char- 
lotte Guest will, ere long, give us the Mabinogi 
in which their story is told. 

The strong marks of similarity of supernatural 
agency, which may be traced amid all the varie- 
ties of nations and states of society, seem to 
point to one common origin. ‘This is a curious 
question, but not without its importance in 
tracing the earlier history of the human race. 
It is on this account that we always look 
with interest upon genuine popular legends, 
although they may aspire to no greater elevation 
than that of a mere nursery tale; and among 
the most valuable of these publications we place 
‘The Mabinogion.’ 





New Sketches of Every-day Life: a Diary. To- 
gether with Strife and Peace. By Frederika 
Bremer. Translated by Mary Howitt. 2 vols. 
Longman. 

We have reviewed both these delightful works 

—a translation of ‘ Strife and Peace’ in Octo- 

ber (No. 834), and the original of ‘The Diary’ 

on the 9th of December (No. 841)—and should 
therefore have been content on this occasion 
simply to announce the publication before us, 
had not Mrs. Howitt written a preface, in which 

she discusses, in a very questionable temper, a 

subject of some literary interest, connected 

with the law of copyright. 

Mrs. Howitt was the first person to make the 
English public acquainted with the writings of 
the Swedish novelist. “I regard it,” she says, 
“as one of the happiest and most honourable 
events of my life—of which nothing can deprive 
me—that I have introduced her beautiful and 
ennobling writings, not only to these islands, 
but to the whole vast English family.” Thanks 
and praise, say we. All so far is well—and 
Satisfactory ; but more remains behind. 

Unfortunately, we live in an age of compe- 





| tition, and it shows signs of being likely to 


continue, notwithstanding all that theorists may 
say and prophesy against it. It seems in no 
hurry to pass by: and, after all, something might 
be propounded in its favour. Like many other 
things, when pushed to an inconvenient ex- 
treme, that is, when it becomes an evil, it has 
a natural tendency to cure itself. Society must 
be entirely reconstituted before competition can 
be put down, and we shall, therefore, await 
that issue before we seriously complain of it. 

Doubtless there are two sorts of competition— 
fair and unfair; but a little reflection will show 
us that it is the business of the Law to distin- 
guish between these, and not the competitors 
themselves. Before the present extension of 
the term of copyright, the so-called pira- 
tical publisher stepped in at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, and seized on the expired pri- 
vilege. Parties were injured by this, and 
murmured against the supposed wrong. The 
publisher aforesaid had a ready and effectual 
defence; if a wrong were done, the law did it, 
not he. The legislature was therefore properly 
appealed to, and the term of copyright was pro- 
longed. The future publisher will, however, just 
as certainly, pounce on every work that will pay 
for its re-issue, on the expiration of the ex- 
tended term. Should it then be felt that a wrong 
is done, that will be a reason for the re-consi- 
deration of the subject; it may even become a 
question whether perpetual copyright would 
not be desirable. But the matter still remains 
as before—the republisher is not to blame, 
but the law. Of course this leaves untouched 
the individual duty of conducting all business 
on the most generous principles. This, how- 
ever, is an affair of moral taste, not one of legal 
honesty. We have no right, therefore (at least, 
we think that we have not), to characterize 
the tradesman who only takes advantage of 
what the law allows, by epithets which imply, 
not only a want of generosity in his commercial 
relations, but of legal honesty. Now, we hold 
that to call such a man a “buccaneer,” a “lite- 
rary body-snatcher,” is to imply, not only that 
he is trading upon selfish principles, but that 
he is likewise offending against some statute 
which condemns the transactions in which he 
engages as illegal. 

We much regret to find, that Mrs. Howitt 
has been seduced into language of this sort in 
respect to certain reprints from American trans- 
lations of Miss Bremer’s novels, which have ap- 
peared in this country. Mrs. Howitt having, as 
she states, ‘‘ created a public” for Miss Bremer, 
there have not been wanting those who were 
in haste to take advantage of it, and, by means 
of such American reprints, have issued other 
versions at a much cheaper rate, to the manifest 
injury of the fiyst translator. Mrs. Howitt 
denounces this conduct in terms that fairly 
startle us; calls it “swindling,” if we mis- 
take her not. Now it may be wrong, but still it 
is far from being a legally dishonest proceeding : 
whether it deserves and demands remedy is 
another inquiry: and here we think that our 
authoress has mistaken her way altogether. 
However, let Mrs. Howitt state her own case :— 

“ This question is not atall one of a cheap edition ; 
this is a matter of course: but it is a question 
whether it be fair and honourable for a man who 
ventures nothing himself, who learns and acquires 
nothing himself, to lurk as a Literary Buccaneer in 
the steps of authors of established reputation, till they 
have opened to his greedy eyes a safe means of pro- 
fiting by their taste, and tact, and experience. It is 
one thing to spend years in acquiring foreign lan- 
guages, to spend other yearsin visiting foreign countries, 
and poring through the vast mass of foreign produc- 
tions, in order to discover and pick out what is really 
worthy of being introduced to your countrymen,— 
one thing, when you have done all this, at a most 


serious cost of time, labour, and money; have then 
taken all other risks, and in fact created a public;— 
and another thing, for a man who has done nothing 
of all this, to avail himself of the fruits of your 
labours, and of the public favour you have raised.” 

The argument here advanced by Mrs. Howitt 
amounts to this—that the original translator 
of any foreign work should enjoy a mono- 
poly in it, and that the law ought to interfere 
to enforce the claim. Why, of all the forms 
of literature, translation is, we think, the one 
that should be most open to competition. What 
otherwise would there be to prevent the worst 
scribe on the press from seizing hold of some 
continental author who has just become popular, 
and by mere dint of mechanical industry and 
reckless haste, anticipating a better and more 
careful translator, and thus effectually ruinin 
the reputation of the original writer with 
the public, since it would be then impossi- 
ble to redress the wrong by the publication of a 
better version? The notion is clearly absurd: 
but Mrs. Howitt, to our astonishment, goes even 
further than this, She claims an exclusive pro- 
perty, not only in the specific work that she has 
translated, but in all the other works of the same 
author! Nobody has a right to translate any- 
thing that Miss Bremer has written, or may 
write, but Mrs. Howitt! Was such a demand 
ever made before? Because it is Mrs. Howitt’s 
intention to publish at some future day, trans- 
lations of all Miss Bremer’s works, she contends, 
that “Smith, or Clarke, or Tomkins,” has no 
business in the mean time to publish trans- 
lations of the works of that writer; and she is 
expressly wroth with Mr. Smith, because, as she 
states, he pretends, that in thus forestalling her 
by a sation and — edition, he is animated 
by a ‘zeal for the public good.” ‘ His object,” 
she with amiable indignation exclaims, “ was a 
public good turned carefully into his private 
pocket.” Now is not this a little unfair? No 
doubt Mrs. Howitt’s motives are as pure as 
human motives can be, and by her translating 
she has the public good at heart; but has she 
not also looked to her own private advantage ? 
has she not turned the public good into See 
“egg pocket? Is it not the very ground of 

er complaint, that by Mr. Smith’s conduct 
she is deprived of certain expected profit? 
Most assuredly, and no shame to Mrs. Howitt. 
Few authors write from a mere love of writing, 
patriotism, or even of fame. They do un- 
doubtedly expect the pudding as well as the 
— so does Mrs. Howitt; for that she 
nas the praise, she herself admits, and what 
she contends for is the pudding and nothing 
else ; nay, she will not be contented even with 
a share of the pudding, she demands the whole 
—nothing will satisfy her less than the pud- 
ding itself, in its unimpaired integrity. 

But Mrs. Howitt has a fling at the critics as 
well as atthe publishers, and at foreign pub- 
lishers as well as at our own :— 

“ Since writing thus far,” she says, “I have seen 
that the introducer of these American translations 
has announced one of Miss Bremer’s new works, * A 
Diary.’ This certainly cannot be from the Swedish, 
which is scarcely yet out, and of which I know that 
sheets have been transmitted by the authoress only 
to myself. It must, therefore, be from the German 
translation—which is by far the most defective German 
translation that has yet appeared of any of Miss 
Bremer’s works, having omissions of several pages at 
once. * * At these men I am not surprised; they 
are only labouring in their ordinary vocation. The 
real cause of surprise is, that any journal can be 
found, holding a respectable rank, which will sane- 
tion and encourage them. Their miserable activity 
is the natural result of such patronage.” 

That the Swedish authoress should desire to 
be ably represented in foreign countries, is 
natural enough: nevertheless it appears to us, 
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notwithstanding all that Mrs. Howitt says to the 
contrary, that she is not quite so exclusive in 
her notions on this point—not so absolutely in 
favour of England and Mary Howitt—as might 
be inferred. If we are in error, how, we ask, 
did the German translator get possession of his 
copy? For be it observed, the German edition 
was translated, printed, published, and received 
in London early in November, and reviewed in 
this journal on the 9th of December, before even 
Mrs. Howitt’s translation was announced as in 
preparation. How can Mrs, Howitt’s state- 
ment be reconciled with the following adver- 
tisement, which we translate from the 4//gemeine 
Zeitung, of the 5th of December :— 


A Diary, in Two Parts; or New Sketches from Every-day 
Life, by Frederika Bremer. Original German Edition.— 
The announcement of the appearance of this work will be 
enough for the many admirers of this famed authoress: but 
the publisher finds it necessary to remark, that this original 
edition, PREPARED BY THE AUTHORESS HERSELF for Germany, 
appears EARLIER THAN THE Swepisn, which will not be 
published till the end of the year, and possesses many ad- 
vantages which will make it preferable to any later trans- 
lations. 


It must not be supposed, for a moment, 
that we question the good faith in which Mrs. 
Howitt made her statement; but how are we to 
reconcile it with this announcement put forth by 
the German publisher, Kittler, of Hamburgh, 
coupled with the fact, that his edition appeared 
two months before Mrs. Howitt’s translation, 
and, as both parties admit, two months be- 
fore the Swedish original? Does Mrs. Howitt 
mean to assert that, a copy having come thus 
legitimately into our hands, we were not at 
liberty, when we published our review, with 
translations, to have published a translation of 
the entire work? and might not any “ Smith, 
Clarke, or Tomkins’ have done so without sub- 
jecting himself to moral censure, or being stig- 
matized as a “buccaneer,” a “literary body- 
snatcher,” or a ‘swindler’? If, after all, an 


edition prepared by, or under the direction of, 
the authoress be “by far the most defective 
translation” which has yet appeared, it says 
much against Miss Bremer’s judgment, and we 
recommend Mrs. Howitt not to publish this 
statement with Miss Bremer’s praise of her 


translations in the same preface. As to the 
omissions, they prove nothing. They are readily 
explained on the supposition that the first aah 
manuscript was, doubtless, for the sake of the 
profit connected with the transaction, committed 
to a German translator before the final revision 
of the work, and that many alterations and ad- 
ditions have been since made by the author 
herself. This was the case with Coleridge’s 
translation of Schiiler’s ‘ Wallenstein,’ and many 
of the differences between the translation of that 
fine drama and the original arose in this way. 
Nor is there anything wrong in this. Every 
author is justified in taking the ball at the re- 
bound, and accepting the reward of his public 
while they are in the humour. Even so the 
‘Smiths, Clarkes, and Tomkinses”’ must live, as 
well as Mrs. Howitt, though the lady may be 
unable to see any sufficient necessity for their 
doing so. 

However, there is a grievance; but Mrs. 
Howitt has not hit the nail on the head. That 


American translations should be reprinted in | 


England, without the consent of the translator, 
is the real wrong done; and it is a wrong either 
to the English public or the American publisher. 
If the American copy be bad, as Mrs. Howitt 
asserts, the English public clearly suffers from 
the practice of importation: if, on the other 
hand, the American copy be good, then the 
American publisher is defrauded of the extended 
sale. 
priately remedied by a wise and proper inter- 
national copyright law. This is the question 
at issue—this, and none other. With an inter- 
national copyright law, Mr. Smith could not 


The wrong, however, can only be « 
g, , C8 y be appro- 


issue a translation at eighteen-pence ; whereas, 
now he gets the pes ree of expense, 
and is able to sell his book at the cost of mere 
P er and ee and a small trade profit. Pub- 
ishers and authors, in both countries, suffer 
from the want of sucha law, and Mrs. Howitt is 
now suffering from the same cause. Let her, 
then, exert her energies in this direction, and 
she will aid in effecting a great public good, 
without falling into an absurdity, whether of 
argument or fact. 





St. Patrick's Purgatory; an Essay on the 
Legends of Purgatory, Hell, and Paradise, 
current during the Middle Ages. By T. 
Wright, Esq. J. R. Smith. 

Few antiquarian subjects open more extraordi- 

nary instances of the aberrations of the human 

intellect than the legends respecting purgatory, 
hell, and paradise, which were current in the 

Middle Ages, and the traces of which may be 

found in the existing superstitions of every 

country in Christendom. Unfortunately, there 
are persons who hunt through the follies of past 
ages merely to collect materials for libel in the 
present generation; who hunt out trials for 
witchcraft, to assail Presbyterianism, collect the 
scandals of the Tudorsand the Stuarts, to insult 
prelacy, and ransack the whole cycle of medizval 
absurdity, to calumniate popery. It is to be re- 
gretted that Mr. Wright has not forgotten the 

art of a sectarian controversialist in the more 

_sredeadlr ts character of an antiquarian ; he has 
gone out of his way to make an attack on the 
Irish priests equally illiberal and unjust, for, as 
a tan the Irish priesthood has protested as 
strongly against ‘ patterns” and pilgrimages, as 
the Anglican clergy against the superstitions 
which the Archbishop of Dublin exposed in the 
agricultural districts of England. It is not our 
purpose to take any notice of such profitless 
discussion ; we gladly turn from the controver- 
sial to the literary portion of Mr. Wright’s 
curious volume, and shall endeavour to intro- 
duce some order and arrangement into our in- 
vestigations, which Mr. Wright has too much 
neglected. 

t is obvious that the idea of a purgatory, or 
of an intermediate state between death and the 
final destination of the soul, is a very different 
thing from assigning a local habitation and 
definite place to the purgatorial prison; it will, 
therefore, be necessary to examine each sepa- 
rately, and our first head of inquiry will be into 
the origin of the notion of purgatory, and its 
first introduction into the Western Churches. 

That the Hebrews had some vague notion of 
an intermediate state between the departure of 
the soul from the body, and the fixing of its 
eternal destiny, may be inferred from several 
passages in the Old Testament, but particularly 
from Saul’s requesting the witch of Endor to 
evoke the spirit of Samuel; for whatever theory 
we may adopt respecting the apparition itself, 
there can be no doubt of Saul’s believing that 
the witch could procure him an interview with 
the spirit of the deceased prophet. The ancient 
| Persians appear to have been the first who 
imagined that, in this intermediate state of 
| existence, the soul was subject to a system of 
| purification, by which the corruptions it had 
| received on earth were removed, and the spirit 
| prepared for admission to the presence of the 
|Ynfinite Holy. But though this idea is first 
| prominently set forth in the Zend-avesta, it is 
| far from being certain that it was a doctrine 
peculiar to the followers of Zoroaster: we find 

the dogma familiar to the Greek philosopher ; 
it is vividly set forth by Virgil in a well-known 
| passage of the Sixth Aineid, and it was gene- 
| rally held by the more enlightened of the 

; Druids. 

















During the Babylonish captivity, the Jeys 
seem to have learned the doctrine from th 
Persians, and hence arose the “ prayers for the 
dead,” recorded in the History of the accabees: 
but, from the words of this record, it is evident 
either that such prayers were a novelty, or that 
they were used very rarely. From this evidences 
it appears that a vague notion of purgatory, or 
of a purifying state by which the soul’ was 
cleansed from earthly stains, previous to its 
being fixed in its final destination, prevailed 
both in the Eastern and Western world, long 
before the promulgation of Christianity. The 
Christian converts Ccedha it with them into the 
Church, where it was neither formally accepted 
nor formally rejected, because no circumstances 
arose which brought the subject under special 
discussion. 

The earliest form in which this belief meets 
us amongst Christians, is the interpretation 
given to that clause of the Creed, “‘ He descended 
into hell:”’ it was early and generally held that 
Christ entered. the world of spirits to convey 
the benefits of his redemption to the souls of 
the patriarchs; and the passage in St. Peter's 
Epistle, ‘‘ He preached to the spirits in prison,” 
was quoted to support this interpretation. In 
the reign of Edward VI. this explanation was 
incorporated in the Articles of the English 
Church; it was, however, omitted when the 
Articles were revised in the reign of Elizabeth, 
but without any condemnation of the doctrine, 
The transition from a belief in an intermediate 
state to the complete doctrine of purgatory, was 
easy, especially as the latter was the elder 
tenet; and this very facility is the reason why 
ecclesiastical historians have not been able to 
assign the precise date of the change. 

The legends which assigned localities to pu- 
gatory, hell, and heaven, were purely of Jewish 
origin. It was asserted by the Rabbins that the 
Holy Scriptures contained the entire cycle of 
the sciences, and this doctrine was adopted by 
the fathers of the Eastern Churches, in order to 
divert the young from the speculations of the 
Greek philosophers. A system of Scriptural 
cosmography, astronomy, and geography, was 
constructed by Ephrem Syrus, which was uni- 
versally received by the Eastern Churches, and 
which, through the influence of Jerome, became 
similarly established in the Western World. 
According to this theory, the earth was an im- 
mense table-land, surrounded by an ocean, 
which separated it from paradise ; the skies were 
a solid sphere, or rather a succession of concen- 
tric transparent spheres, above which was the 
residence of the angels and blessed spirits, and 
beneath the earth were the caverned prisons of 
hell, the abode of the Devil and the wicked. 
This theory was taken from the Talmud, and 
was supported by the most strange perversions 
of Scripture. For instance, it is said, in the 
description of the Flood, “the windows of 
heaven were opened;”’ this passage was quoted 
to prove the oclidity of the celestial spheres, and 
it was said that the sons of Noah erected the 
Tower of Babel, in order to clamber up to thes 
spheres if they should be again endangered by 
a flood. And the following tale, more singular 
than any Mr. Wright has narrated, is told by 
the Rabbins, to illustrate the nature of the sky: 

A young student was placed under the cart 
of a Rabbi, who dwelt in a very lofty tower, the 
top of which nearly touched the celestial sphere. 
Though often warned not to ascend to the 
summit, the young man went up one day with 
his bread-basket in his hand, and was filed 
with admiration at seeing the revolution of the 
sphere close above his head. One of the wit 
dows of Heaven happened to be open ; he thrus 
his hand in, to feel what kind of a place w# 
beyond, but the moving sphere gave him 
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smart rap on the knuckles, and forced him to 
drop his read-basket. He came down and re- 
lated his misfortune to his master; the Rabbi 
advised him to watch on the top of the tower 
next day, when the window would again pass 
over his head. The young man did so, and, 
thrusting in hishand, recovered his bread-basket. 

Origen wrote against the follies that arose 
from the literal interpretation of the physical 
descriptions in Seripture ; his allegorical ex- 
planations of heaven and hell were assailed by 
St. Jerome, and this great leader of the Western 
Churches set the example of dwelling on the 
material torments of hell with a minuteness and 

recision which even AEgidius de Columna in 
fis ‘Treatise on the Geography of the Infernal 
Regions,’ has scarcely equalled. A physical 
hell and a physical purgatory became so 
strongly BoP x oe as articles of faith, that it 
would have been deemed impiety to doubt of 
their having a real and local existence. St. 
Jerome expressly stigmatized as heretics those 
who asserted that the torments menaced in 
Scripture were spiritual sufferings and the 
ngs of conscience. 

To this belief in a material hell and physical | 
tortures, must be ascribed the origin of nearly | 
all the legends which Mr. Wright has so dili- 
gently edited. Every volcano was at once 
viewed as an aperture from the place of suffer- 
ing: even in the last century, Mr. Wesley re- 
corded an account of the soul of a sinner, from 
London, being taken by a devil down the crater 
of Vesuvius, in the presence of the captain of 
an English vessel. Every fathomless abyss and 
unexplored cavern was supposed to be an en- 
trance into the infernal regions of purgatory or 
of hell; and St. Patrick’s Purgatory, in the 
north of Ireland, was the most celebrated, be- 
cause it was the least known, and therefore 
afforded large scope to the imagination. St. 
Patrick’s Purgatory has localized a general 
superstition; but Mr. Wright is much mistaken 
if he believes that the main body of the super- 
stition—the belief in a physical and local heaven 
and hell—is peculiar to Catholic countries, 
St. Jerome’s literal system has taken such strong 
hold of Western Christendom that it has inter- 
woven itself in the language, and is actually 
taught in the great majority of our parochial 
schools, There is scarcely one amongst us who 
cannot recollect that the Scriptural cosmogony 
of Ephrem Syrus has been presented to him in 
athousand forms during his childhood. The 
source of the evil is obviously the literal inter- 
pretation of detached portions of Holy Writ by 
the ignorant, and it would be no difficult matter 
to trace many other superstitions—as, for in- 
stance, the witch-mania of our ancestors—to the 
same cause. We view Mr. Wright’s work as 
an example of the evils which arise from at- 
ey Pting to obtain from revelation the know- 
ledge which it was not its object to convey; and 
we think the lesson particularly valuable at a 
time when Scriptural Education—the worth of 
which, when rightly understood, no one can 
deny—instead of being regarded as a system of 
education in accordance with Scripture, is re- 


presented as a system derived exclusively from 
the Bible. 





4 Memoir of the Life and Writings of the late 
William Taylor of Norwich. By J. W. Rob- 
berds, Esq. 

[Second Notice.) 

Dvrine William Taylor’s connexion with pe- 

nodical literature, he brought before the world 

several theories respecting Biblical and Eccle- 
siastical history, which seem to have suggested 
the subsequent speculations of Strauss and De 

Potter. Wild as were some of these conjectures 


name of Daniel—that the apocryphal book of 
Wisdom, attributed to Jesus the son of Sirach, 
was really written by Jesus Christ—that the 
actions of different persons of the name of Jesus 
have been attributed to the founder of Chris- 
tianity by the evangelists—he supported them 
with such a mass of multifarious learning, that 
men’s belief might have been shaken if the 
quality of the evidence bore any proportion to 
its quantity. Rabbinical trifling, a the con- 
jectures of heresiarchs, are however of little 
value against the concurrent voice of ecclesias- 
tical antiquity ; and the question that ought to 
have been raised was, not the amount of tes- 
timony, but the competency and the credibility 
of the witnesses. These discussions formed too 
important a part of Taylor’s life to be omitted 
in any notice of his career, but the theories 
themselves are too purely conjectural to require 
a lengthened examination. One specimen of 
his Biblical criticism given by his Geateben, 
may be quoted to show the licence of conjecture 
in which he indulged. It forms part of an at- 
tempt to reconcile the discrepancies between 
the Jewish records and the statements of 
Josephus and Herodotus, respecting some of 
the Babylonian monarchs :— 

“ ¢ This,” he contended, ‘ would be effected by ad- 
mitting that Nebuchadnezzar was a designation of the 
kings of Babylon, worn by Cyrus, and communicated 
to Cambyses on his association to the empire ; so that 
the Nabuchodonosor of Josephus and his Cyrus are 
one; and the Nebuchadnezzar of Jeremiah is one 
with the Cambyses of Herodotus. The designation, 
name or title, Nebuchadnezzar, may be derived from 
the Persic Nayb Khezra, the Nabob Chosroes, 
or from the Medic Nebu cadne tsar, Celo dignus 
Princeps.’” 

There is no such Persian word as Khezra, 
and no such Medic title as tsar. The Baby- 
lonian monarch toak his name from the idol 
Nebo, the name given to the planet Mercury 
by the Chaldeans, which occurs in the name of 
several Chaldean persons not mentioned in the 
Bible, as Nabonasar, Nabopolassar, Nabonebus, 
&c. On the other hand the name of Cyrus 
(Khoresh) is evidently derived from Khor or 
Khorshid “the sun,” which was the national 
object of the Persian idolatry. This is but one 
out of many examples of the errors into which 
men fall when they attempt to rectify history 
by the vague and uncertain aid of philology. 

However dear were Taylor’s learned disqui- 
sitions to himself, the world will feel a more 
general and lively interest in the literary 
discussions between him and the late Laureate, 
particularly as they are singularly illustrative 
of the characters of both men, and of the literary 
history of their times. Southey’s estimate of 
himself as a poet and historian is not far from 
the truth; he has only forgotten to say a word 
about impartiality :-— 

“ Me judice, I am a good poet, but a better historian ; 
because though I read other poets and am humbled, 
I read other historians with a very different feeling. 
They who have talents want industry or virtue ; they 
who have industry want talents. One writes like a 
French sensualist, another like a Scotch scoundrel, 
calculating how to make the most per sheet with the 
least expense of labour; one like a slave, another 
like a fool. Now I know myself to be free from these 
staminal defects, and feel that where the subject de- 
serves it I write with a poet’s feeling, without the 
slightest affectation of style or ornament, going always 
straight-forward to the meaning by the shortest road. 
My golden rule is to relate everything as briefly, as 
perspicuously, as rememberably as possible. I begin 
however, to feel my brain budding for poetry, having 
lain fallow since November, and if I could afford to 
do it, should willingly finish ‘ Kehama’; but being, 
like Shakspeare’s apothecary, lean, and obliged to 
do what I do not like, my ways and means lead me 
another way, and I am prosing, not altogether against 





—such as that there were two prophets of the 


my will, and yet not with my will.” 





To a very partial and indeed exaggerated 
estimate of ‘ Madoc,’ Taylor adds the following 
deductions from his eulogy :— 

“The manners are hardly mized enough: almost 
everybody is a real hero, with very fine feelings, 
notions and sentiments; and this, whether he isa 
white or red man, an educated bard or a runaway 
savage. There are some painters (Barry is one), who 
having accustomed themselves, while students at 
Rome, to copy the antique statues frequently, are 
continually introducing into modern English figures 
the features and attitudes of the Apollo or the Lao- 
coon, &c. Is there not in your ethic drawing a man- 
nerism of this sort ?—a perpetual tendency to copy a 
favourite ideal perfection, of which the absence of 
selfishness and warm sensibility constitute the contour 
and colouring ?” 

Southey’s reply confesses this want of in- 
dividuality in the characters, which indeed was 
the besetting sin of all his epics, and thus ac- 
counts for it :— 

“ There is that moral mannerism which you have 
detected: Thalaba is a male Joan of Arc ,; and Mr, 
Barbauld thought Joan of Are was modelled upon 
the Socinian Christ. He was mistaken. Early ad- 
miration, almost adoration of Leonidas, early princi- 
ples of stoicism derived from the habitual study of 
Epictetus, and the French Revolution at its height 
when I was just eighteen,—by these my mind was 
moulded.” 

The readers of ‘Thalaba’ and ‘ Kehama’ are 
often tempted to suspect that these poems were 
written for the sake of displaying the learning 
contained in the notes; nothing but a desire to 

arade recondite stores, and astonish the world 

y an exhibition of rare learning, could have 
suggested such a subject for poetry as that 
mentioned in the following extract :— 

“Did I ever send you my dreams about the 
Deluge? for I dreamt much about it when on my 
voyage home from Lisbon. The subject has been 
long my favourite, because I believe it quite enough 
to touch it reverently. Enoch and the Talmuds 
would furnish glorious notes, and help a grand 
machinery; my philosophy should be Burnett's, with 
the help of Whiston’s comet. Where is your paper 
on Jude? Whether this Deluge scheme ever ripen 
or not, I design to get as much rabbinical learning as 
can be got without Hebrew,—a language of which I 
have totally forgotten the very little I ever knew. 
I have a notion that the oriental tinge of our early 
romances came to us from the Jews, not the Arabians. 
This hint was thrown out in the review of Ledwick 
last year, and it pleased me to see that Ellis has had 
the same thought. Concerning the intercourse between 
Europe and the East kept up by European Jews 
and Moors, I have some facts to advance in my 
history.” 

Southey’s estimate of Jeffrey, apropos to the 
review of ‘Madoc,’ is amusing :— 

“Your reviewal is not yet arrived: that in the 
Edinburgh you will have seen. I have been at Edin- 
burgh and there seen Jeffrey. When he was invited 
to meet me, he very properly sent me the sheets, 
that I might see him or not, according to my own 
feelings: this was what he could not well avoid, but 
it was not the less gentlemanlike. I met him in 
good humour, being by God's blessing of a happy 
temper : having seen him, it wereimpossible tobe angry 
with anything so diminutive. We talked about the 
question of taste on which we are at issue. He isa 
mere child upon that subject: I never met with a 
man whom it was so easy to check-mate.” 

We add, from the same letter, a companion 
portrait of Sir Walter Scott :—~ 

“T passed three days with Walter Scott, an amusing 
and highly estimable man. You see the whole ex- 
tent of his powers in the ‘ Minstrel’s Lay,’ of which 
your opinion seems to accord with mine,—a very 
amusing poem ; it excites a novel-like interest, but 
you discover nothing on after perusal. Scott bears a 
great part in the Edinburgh Review, but does not 
review well. He is editing Dryden,—very carelessly ; 
the printer has only one of the late common editions 
to work from, which has never been collated, and is 
left to make conjectural emendations. This I learned 


from Ballantyne himself in his printing-oflice.” 
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~ Taylor sent his review of ‘Madoc’ to the | of sentiment for argument which so sadly dis- 


author before publication, and the alterations 
and additions suggested by Southey give a 
curious insight into the mysteries of criticism as 
then practised :— 

“Tt is very well perhaps to say so; but if you 
really think that the tone of ‘Madoc’ has been pitched 
in consequence of the criticisms on ‘Thalaba,’ or 
that those criticisms have in any degree affected my 
opinions or practice, you are mistaken. The differ- 
ence of style between the two poems is precisely 
what, to my feelings, the difference of character re- 
quired. The one I regarded as a work of imagination, 
the other as of a higher order, in which imagination 
was to be subordinate to thought and feeling; the 
one was meant to embody the most poetical parts of 
Islam, the other designed as a dramatic representation 
of human character. By the blessing of God, you 
will see my Hippogryff touch at Hindostan, fly back 
to Scandinavia, and then carry me among the fire- 
worshippers of Istakhar: you will see him take a peep 
at the Jews, a flight to Japan, and an excursion among 
the saints and martyrs of Catholicism. Only let me 
live long enough and earn leisure enough, and I will 
do for each of these mythologies what I have done 
for the Mohammedan. But still such things are 
more easily produced than ‘Madoc’: a common ma- 
gician can make snow-people, but flesh and blood 
must be the work of a Demiurgos. Wordsworth 
agrees with you in recommending lyrical measure 
for the odes; on the other hand, Wynn deprecates 
it. I do not allow so much to his opinion as to 
yours ; but my own is doubtful at present, and 
laziness may squat herself down in his scale. You 
might notice the attack upon the woman as ill 
managed and worse written than any other part of 
the poem ; you might blame the want of all similes ; 


you might raise a smile at the uglyography of the 
names and yet defend their euphony.” 

Jeffrey’s rather ill-natured review of Taylor's 
translation of ‘Nathan the Wise’ provokes the 
following comment from Southey :— 


“T cannot express to you how strongly I am dis- 
pleased with Jetirey’s conduct about * Nathan.’ It 
was at his option to review it civilly or not, as the 
laws of courtesy and due decorum are not compulsory ; 
but it was not at his option to publish the name of 
the translator, after the sort of language he had 
thought proper to use; this was a breach of con- 
fidence. I am the more angry because it is a rascally 
hypocritical article ; when Scotch metaphysicians 
raise a cry for faggots, they richly deserve the fire 
themselves. I knew the man wrote like a coxcomb; 
still there was a sort of gentlemanly decorum, from 
which I did not think he conceived himself exempted, 
and this he has broken through.” 


The pleasure which many readers have de- 
rived from Southey’s ‘ Life of Kirke White’ will 
not be abated by the following brief notice of 
the biographer’s secret feelings :— 


“TJ have been arranging for the press the remains 
of Henry White, a truly admirable young man of 
first-rate powers as a poet, who killed himself by 
incessant application, having brought on such a state 
of nerves by this and by Evangelicalism, that, if he 
had not died, he would have been probably deranged. 
He was at one time articled to Enfield of Notting- 
ham, whom I suppose you know. You will be affect- 
ed by his letters, and will greatly admire some of 
his latter poems. I tell his story plainly, and then 
arrange extracts from his letters in such order as to 
make him his own biographer. Upon his religion I 
can do no more than simply enter a protest against 
the supposition that I assent to it because I do not 
controvert it ; for the book may probably get intoan 
evangelical circulation, and, should that be the case, 
the profits will be useful to his family, for whom he 
has taught me to take a very great interest.” 

The first letter in which we find traces of a 
political difference between Southey and Taylor 
refers to the dissolution of the Grenville minis- 
try. It is not our purpose to examine the 
inconsistencies of the Laureate’s creed: they 
are obvious enough in his own statement—but 
the latter is a striking instance of rhetoric run- 
ning away with logic, and of that substitution 





figures the ‘ Book of the Church.’ 

“TI abhor the cry of No Popery with you ; but I 
dissent from relaxing the laws against it with Erskine 
and with Ellenborough .... If I had resolution 
enough to set about it, I feel inklings to address an 
ode to the people of Liverpool, in what may be called 
the style damnatory. Of Harry we may soon look 
for news ; I miss him much at this season, when he 
has been wont for the last three years to come with 
the warm weather, bear a hand at the oar in our even- 
ing parties, and give me lessons in swimming. I am 
angry with you for your No Popery in the ‘ Monthly,’ 
and I justify the penal laws of Elizabeth and James 
against its priests, acknowledging at the same time 
the high merit of those who suffered. There was 
nothing else to be done: the papists burnt every 
heretic ; we said, be papists if you like, but you shall 
have no priests; it was self-defence. They began 
burning,—which you have kept out of sight,—and 
they continued it till within about thirty years, and 
they would begin again if they dared. I am glad to 
find Coleridge and Rickman agree with me in my in- 
tolerance of popery. The measure of Lord Gren- 
ville was a foolish one, which would not have satisfied 
the Catholics, and would have introduced a popish 
chaplain into every regiment and every ship in the 
service. I would rather have had the ministry turned 
out, than that they should have succeeded. But 
that is not the question now at issue between the 
king and the constitution, in which of course I go 
with the constitution ; but if ever such a measure is 
likely to be carried, then I shall cry No Popery as 
loud as I can.” 

Taylor, in the article to which Southey re- 
ferred, had attributed what he deemed the 
defects of the English Reformation to the influ- 
ence of Bucer, and he thus spiritedly defends 
his “ No-Bucerism ”’:— 

“Do you really think that popery with her faggot 
is worse than protestantism with her halter? Oh, get 
rid of such hereditary bigotries ! The catholics acted 
on the defensive, which is some apology for severity; 
they selected their victims, generally speaking ; the 
protestants, if less cruel in the form of execution, 
were less discriminate in the application of it; they 
made the merciless havoc of barbarians. The Refor- 
mation did not change doctrine for the better. A ver- 
nacular liturgy (to which the catholics were already 
tending) and a married clergy were its only benefits. 
All the time it was in active principle in Europe, 
Europe was convulsed and re-barbarized by the pro- 
testant revolution. The last century was the happy 
zra of Europe; and then, commerce was the pivot 
of politics and infidelity of literature. Except in 
Scotland, Holland, and Switzerland, the Reformation 
diminished civil liberty in all the protestant countries. 
England, Denmark, Sweden, &c., strengthened 
the hands of their sovereigns to support the new 
faith. Except in Poland, the Reformation di- 
minished civil liberty in all the catholic countries ; 
the catholics strengthened the hands of their 
sovereigns to extirpate the new heresy. With 
popery Europe was becoming what Italy was under 
the Medici: refinement and opinion were radiating 
from the centre of illumination. With protestantism 
came the ascendancy of that twilight fanaticism and 
barbaric discipline which taught a practical tyranny 
even to the free constitutions of Scotland and Geneva. 
The dim opinions of the edges of the world were 
blown about and overshadowed the realms of day.” 

Southey’s first views of the Spanish revolu- 
tion are as much at variance with his subse- 
quent politics, as those he took of the French 
revolution were with his Bourbonism and Abso- 
lutism :— 

“You will receive the ‘Cid’ in the course of a 
month. How nobly have his countrymen justified 
the opinion of them which I have so often expressed, 
and so generally to the astonishment of those who 
heard me! Spain will now be free. Bonaparte has 
but one favour more to confer upon them,—if he 
makes away with the royal family, his crimes and 
their deliverance will then be complete. It may 
perhaps be possible to prune down the rotten tree of 
their monarchy and make it bear good fruit ; but I 
had rather, now that the dynasty is felo de se, see 
them bury the crown apd sceptre where four roads 





meet, and form themselves into a federal republic, to 
which Portugal might accede, without any sacrifigs 
of national pride, on equal terms.” 

There is less of the early history of the Quay. 
terly Review than might have been expected 
in this correspondence. It is amusing to fing 
Southey declaring that he would break off the 
connexion if the Quarterly proclaimed itself 
anti-jacobin. On the other hand, T aylor'’s esti- 
mate of the £dinburgh must have displeased 
Southey, whose dislike of “the blue and yellow” 
had gone on with increasing intensity, until it 
almost assumed the character of a master pas- 
sion :— 

“The Quarterly Review is not good for much; it 
will enhance the reputation of the Edinburgh, by ex. 
hibiting the relative inferiority of those London writers, 
who think themselves able to rival the pupils of the 
Scotch universities. These Oxford and Cambridge 
men may be scholars, and like most scholars, bigots, 
—bigots to church and king; but there is not aman 
amongst them who displays the lofty spirit and in. 
tellect of a philosopher. The Quarterly Review will 
exactly ruin the British Critic.” 

We find the Monthly Review holding its 
ground and influence against the Edinburgh 
and Quarterly, chiefly through the skill which 
the younger Griffiths displayed in its manage- 
ment. A slight rebuke to William Taylor, in 
reference to the review of Southey’s ‘Cid,’ will 
help to show that an editor has superintending 
duties to discharge, even after he os collected 
around him a corps of able contributors :-— 

“In your last note you mentioned that you wished 
to hear from Southey on the subject; but it is most 
advisable that Southey, with whom I did not know 
that you were acquainted, should be wholly ignorant 
of his critic. He attempted, when the work first 
appeared, to introduce to me an account of it through 
the medium of a mutual friend; but I follow my 
constant rule, in resisting all such interferences, as 
inconsistent with the independence of critics, and 
therefore injurious to the integrity of criticism.” 

After Southey was appointed Laureate, his 
correspondence with Taylor lost much of its 
original earnestness and activity, but its original 
friendliness was unimpaired, and its literary 
interest but little diminished. It is singular 
that at the time when Southey, as a_ politician, 
was the fiercest advocate for royalism and war, 
he should have projected an epic poem to im- 
mortalize a regicide and a quaker :— 

“In reviewing Holmes’s American Annals, I 
pointed out Philip’s war as the proper subject for an 
Anglo-American Iliad. I have now fallen in love 
with it myself, and am brooding over it with the full 
intention of falling to work as soon as Pelayo is com- 
pleted. The main interest will fix upon Goffe the 
regicide, for whom I invent a Quaker-son—a new 
character you will allow for heroic poetry. This 
Oliver Goffe however is to be the hero ; and unless 
my second-sight deceives me far more than it is apt 
to do in these things, I expect to produce something 
very striking out of these materials. Concerning the 
metre I am undetermined, and indeed rather per- 
plexed ; for in those parts which require an under- 
tone rime is as desirable as it is objectionable when 
the subject rises into a higher key. Have you seen 
Capt. Pasley’s essay on our military policy ? In the 
main it is a book after my own heart. I am perfectly 
satisfied that Europe has no hope or chance of liberty, 
unless we win it with the sword, and I am certain 
that if the trial be fairly made we must suceced. 
Lord Holland, if he comes into power, will do more 
for the Spaniards than the present ministry, unless 
he be as much crippled by his colleagues as Canning 
was. In Spain we have a fair field, and there we 
may raise armies to any extent.” 

The progress of the political alienation be- 
tween the two friends is distinctly marked in 
the account which the Laureate gives of his 
labours in the Edinburgh Annual Register, and 
the Quarterly; the passage is both characteristi¢ 
and curious :— : 

“Tf you have seen my Register for 1809, you will 
have seen that the Burdettites have eured me of all 
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wish for Parliamentary Reform, at least for any re- 
form of their making, or after their fashion. I am 
thinking of an essay in the Quarterly, upon the means 
of bettering the condition of society, which will be a 
set-off of the Reformers versus the Reformists. In 
the last number I had an article upon the new system 
of education, from which all the stings were drawn 
before it went tothe press. I am enlarging it for 
separate publication, with an epistle dedicatory to the 
Editor of the Edinburgh Review : it will convict that 
Review of gross and wilful falsehood. Brougham, it 
seems, is the man whom the Lord hath thus delivered 
into my hands, and the devil shall not deliver him 
out of them. It will be a heavier blow to the Re- 
view than that which they have received from Cople- 
stone ; inasmuch as this goes directly to the moral, or 
rather immoral, principle upon which it is conducted 
—the principle of lying point-blank whenever it 
serves their purpose. I have drawn up an abstract 
of the New System as clearly and compendiously as 
possible, showing also what elementary works are 
wanting to adapt the practice to classical schools— 
the principle applying equally to all schools. This I 
have sent to Cadiz, to my good correspondent there, 
who applied to me upon the subject, the Cortes being 
about to take measures for providing national instruc- 
tion for the future.” 

Taylor's criticism of ‘Roderic the Last of 
the Goths’ is equally just, discriminating, and 
amusing :— 

“There is a good deal of prosing in the poem; it 
does not weigh on the wrist so often as Madoc, but 
oftencr than Joan of Are or Thalaba, or Kehama, 
Poets should live in cities ; the leisure of the country 
spoils them. That bucolic contemplation of nature, 
which spends its ennui in watching for hours the 
eyelet-holes of a rill’s eddies, is very well for a goat- 
herd, and may grace an eclogue ; but where fates of 
empires are at stake, the attention should not be in- 
vited to settle on any phenomena, not stimulant 
enough to arrest the attention of a busy man. The 
engineer, who is sent to reconnoitre, is not to lose his 
time in zoologizing, entomologizing, botanizing, and 
picturesqueizing, as Pelayo does on his way to Cova- 
donga. I canat most concede to Homer that he may 
get his dinner. Your heroes never travel in seven- 
league boots, but rather a la Humboldt. Wordsworth 
carries further than you the narratory manner, and 
the magnification of trifles, but you Wordsworthize 
too often. Another fault of the poem is its incessant 
All the personages meet at prayers ; all 
the heroes are monks in armour: all the speeches 
are pulpit exhortations ; all the favourites are recon- 
ciled to the church, and die with the comfort of ab- 
solution, as if, not the deliverance of Spain, but the 
salvation of the court, constituted the action of the 
epopea. And in this religiosity there is more of 
methodism and less of idolatry than marked the 
Spanish catholicism of that era. Thirdly, there are 
too many women in the poem, and none of them very 
attaching, except perhaps Gaudiosa ; the domestic 
affections occupy in consequence a preposterous 
space. Out of a truly respectable puritanism you 
dislike to contemplate woman in the point of view in 
which she chiefly interests man. You rather carve a 
Vestal than a Venus, and in consequence your women 
want attraction ; you take or mistake purity for beauty. 
Heroes are never very eminent for the domestic affec- 
tions. While at home they have a superfluous fond- 
ness for their wives during the age of beauty ; in ab- 
sence they console themselves with substitutes ; and 
in later life, if they retain their vigour, they despotize 
over the old woman ; if they become infirm, they 
seek the friendship of their nurse.” ; 

Southey’s disclaimer of some articles attri- 
buted to him belongs to literary history :— 

“You probably will know my hand in the Quar- 
terly; yet it is often ridiculously mistaken there. 
They give me credit at Cambridge for writing upon 
Baptismal Regeneration—a subject upon which I 
should think it no credit to bestow even a thought ; 
and ITunt, of the Examiner, supposes that I reviewed 
his ‘Rimini,’ whereas I wrote an indignant letter to 
Murray to express my utter disapprobation of the 
reviewal,” 

The ‘Vision of Judgment,’ which surprised 
everybody as much as its reception by the 
world did the author, afforded as much amuse- 





ment to the recluse of Norwich as to every body 
else. His theory that the poet was ri eee 
and that Southey would again return to liberal- 
ism, is equal to the most extravagant of his 
hypotheses on biblical history :— 

“It is not permitted to receive a presentation-copy 
of your‘ Vision of Judgment’ without thanking you, 
at least, for the polite manner in which you have 
mentioned me at the end of the preface. I enjoyed 
the book exceedingly, and have been reading it with 
peals of laughter. The idea is ingenious and happy, 
in writing the apotheosis of a king, to convert his red 
book into the book of life ; and though there may be 
in this a little lurking profaneness, neither you nor I 
are likely to be shocked at that. Perhaps the irony 
is too covert ; but probably you mean the Tories 
should be taken in. Apparently it is from Monti’s 
elegy on the death of Ugo Basseville that you bor- 
rowed the general plan of the machinery, which 
accords sufficiently with received ideas for interesting 
effect. The versification is to my ear usually pleas- 
ing; most so when spondees mingle in the lines, 
which have else too many light syllables. Thus I 
like the following :— 

. = in the west beyond was the last pale tint of the twi- 
ight.’ 
‘ Neither man was heard, bird, beast, nor the humming of 
nsect.’ 
* Sent forth its note again, tell toll, through the silence of 
evening.’ 
and am least pleased with those which begin with a 
weak or unaccented syllable. * The Odyssey,’ Theo- 
critus, or Goethe’s ‘ Herman and Dorothea,’ would 
well bear translating into this new metre ; and there 
is always one advantage in novel forms of versification, 
—that words require to be stationed in new combi- 
nations, and thus produce original associations of idea 
—it is like changing partners at the end of a country 
dance, or sowing flower-seeds on the paths of triviality. 
I trust we are approximating again in political opinion, 
and can agree to sympathize in the regeneration of 
Spain, of Portugal, of Naples, and in abhorring the 
tigers of Layback. O that ‘ Roderick’ were trans- 
lated into Italian and Spanish, and contributing to 
warm the invaded to resistance, and prophetically 
foreboding the catastrophe of the aggressors! The 
Spaniards should offer to the King of Brazil the right 
bank of the Plata in exchange for Portugal, and in- 
corporate the whole peninsula under one government, 
with Toledo for the metropolis, The Tagus would 
then be the chief river, and Cadiz would remove to 
Lisbon ; the languages could easily coalesce under a 
new system of orthography ; and as all the forms of 
instruction will require new elementary books adapted 
to the liberal ideas which are disseminating, this is a 
convenient moment for the innovation.” 

Have we not in this letter the foreshadowing 
of a fame which has since made itself manifest 
over Europe ?— 

“A Norwich young man is construing with me 
Schiller’s * Wilhelm Tell,’ with the view of translating 
it for the press. His name is George Henry Borrow, 
and he has learnt German with extraordinary rapidity; 
indeed, he has the gift of tongues, and though not yet 
eighteen, understands twelve languages—English, 
Welsh, Erse, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, German, Danish, 
French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese ; he would 
like to get into the Office for Foreign Affairs, but does 
not know how.” 

We have made our extracts from the corre- 
spondence between Southey and Taylor so 
liberally that we may be charged with having 
reviewed the literary career of the Laureate, 
rather than that of the proper subject of these 
volumes. But in doing so we have been far 
from underrating the value of Taylor's services 
to literature: none of his admirers are more 
ready to bear testimony to his vast information, 
unwearied research, acute perception of analo- 
gies, high moral principle, and warm sympathy 
with general humanity. But pure criticism is 
of necessity tedious, and the criticism of criti- 
cism would be too much for the strongest 
digestion. 

Southey, on the other hand, made himself a 
public man, and as such exhibited the strangest 
anomalies that can be found in the annals of 
literature. The key to these anomalies is at 





once an interesting and a useful subject of in- 
quiry, and this he has unconsciously revealed 
in the letters before us. Of him it might be 
said, quodcunque vult, valde vult—whatever was 
the object of his wishes he would have total and 
readies “wry or not at all. This intense energy 
of will limited his powers of observation to a 
contracted sphere, but gave them microscopic 
accuracy within that boundary: while he looked 
upon the abuses of royalty in France and Spain, 
he discovered such multitudinous evils that he 
would have annihilated monarchy; but when 
he surveyed the crimes of the Jacobins, or the 
follies of the Cortes, he would have remedied 
both with absolute despotism. To such a tem- 
perament the reverse of wrong appears to be 
the absolute right, and hence arises the mani- 
fold eontradictions, both in Southey’s publi- 
cations and his private letters. He never 
forgave the <Anti-jacobin for ridiculing his 
‘Sapphics,’ nor the Edinburgh for slaughtering 
‘Madoc’: he had an equal dislike to Pitt and 
Fox, and he bestowed the same reverence on 
Sir Thomas More and the policy which sent 
More to the scaffold. The characteristic of his 
mind was one-sidedness, not merely in his 
judgment, but in his imagination; for instance, 
the visions of Isl4m are angelic visions in 
‘ Thalaba’ and satanic mockeries in ‘ Roderic.’ 
When the mind is over-mastered by the will, 
judgment becomes the slave of impulse, and 
the last impulse drives all the former from the 
memory. 

Mr. Robberds has executed his task as a 
compiler with great care, skill, and modesty: 
he displays in some instances a little of the 
partiality of a biographer, but his chief object 
has been to’keep himself out of sight, and to let 
Taylor and his correspondents speak for them- 
selves, 





The Alleyn Papers: "Edited by J. P. Collier, 


Esq. Printed for the Shakespeare Society. 
A supplement to the ‘ Memoirs of Edward Al- 
leyn,’ (see Athen. No. 696) the munificent 
founder of Dulwich College. Mr. Collier says in 
his Introduction :— 

“The ensuing documents will illustrate, still far- 
ther than the facts detailed in the ‘ Memoirs of Ed- 
ward Alleyn,’ his gradual and steady acquisition of 
wealth, which enabled him, even before the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century, to make 
considerable purchases of land and houses. There is 
a remarkable passage in the comedy of ‘The Return 
from Parnassus,’ not printed until 1606, but clearly 
written before the demise of Elizabeth, which must, 
we think, refer either to Shakespeare or Alleyn, but 
has yet never been distinctly applied to either: it 
relates to the manner in which some person, who had 
been an actor, was able, by means of his profitable 
profession, to become the owner of estates, and to 
obtain the title of esquire. Our readers will be aware 
that the usual style given to actors of old was merely 
that of ‘gentleman ;’ and it is to the advance of such 
a person to the rank of an esquire that the anonymous 
writer of ‘The Return from Parnassus’ adverts. We 
hear of no other performers of the time, who 
attained to comparative wealth and consequence, but 
Shakespeare and Alleyn ; and our reasons for think- 
ing that the following quotation relates to Alleyn are, 
that our great dramatist could hardly be considered 
sufficiently wealthy, anterior to the death of Eliza- 
beth, to excite observation; and that the person 
referred to is not spoken of as an author, as well as 
an actor, which in all probability Shakespeare would 
have been, considering his success and popularity as 
a dramatist, and the inferior place we may suppose 
that he held as a player ;— 

Vile world, that lifts them up to high degree, 

And treads us down in grovelling misery ! 

England affords these glorious vagabonds, 

That carried erst their fardles on their backs, 

Coursers to ride on through the gazing streets, 

Sweeping it in their glaring satin suits, 

And pages to attend their masterships: 

With mouthing words, that better wits have framed, 

They purchase lands, and now esquires are made.” 
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The-contents of Alleyn’s pocket-book, one of 
the principal documents that show the extent 
of his property, and the number of his pur- 
chases, appeared in this journal, on the 28th of 
August, 1841, having been communicated to 
us by Mr. Collier, who did not then contem- 
plate the publication before us. The details 
are dry; oie item, however, is curious :— 

“It shows that Edward Alleyn (at what precise 
date does not appear) was in possession of an inn 
called ‘The Boar’s Head,’ which had formerly been 
kept by his elder brother, John Alleyn. No locality 
is stated ; but it would be very singular if it were the 
very Boar’s Head in Eastcheap, which existed in the 
time of Shakespeare, and which he has made so 
famous. It was, however, not an uncommon sign in 
London ; and the inn which John Alleyn at one time 
kept in Bishopsgate, and which he inherited from 
his father, may have been so called.” 

Alleyn gave no less than 8,870. for his estate 
at Dulwich,—more than 40,000/., of our present 
money! This entitled him to be called “a 
glorious vagabond.” After detailing his pos- 
sessions, Mr. Collier adds— 

“These particulars, it will be evident, are of im- 
portance with reference to Shakespeare, and to the 
property he acquired during his professional life. If 
Alleyn could attain to such wealth, being merely an 
actor, it renders it more likely that Shakespeare, 
when he retired to Stratford-upon-Avon, had realized 
at least a comfortable and easy independence.” 

There are not many papers of great interest 
in this collection: we shall select the most 
curious. The remarks within brackets are the 
editor’s :— 

“ Sale of a Cloak and Robe. 

*““TAn agreement for the sale by Isaac Burgess to John 
Alleyn, ‘ citizen and inholder,’ of a cloak and robe, no doubt 
for the purpose of being worn on the stage. The price, 16/., 
seems very high, recollecting the great difference in the 
value of money then and now: it affords arother proof of 
— was expended at this date upon theatrical ap- 
parel. 

“ Be yt knowen unto all men by theise presentes, 
that I, Isaacke Burges, of Cliffordes Inne, London, 
gent., for and in consideration df the somme of sixtene 
poundes of good and lawfull money of Englande, to 
me before hand payde by John Allene, Cytizen and 
Inholder of London, have bargainde and solde, and 
by theise presentes doe fully, clearlie, and absolutely 
bargaine, sell, and deliver unto the sayd John Allene, 
in playne and open market of or within the Cytty of 
London, one cloke of velvette, with a cape imbro- 
thered with gold, pearles, and redd stones, and one 
roabe of cloth of golde: to have and to holde the 
sayd cloke and roabe, with thappurtenances, unto the 
sayde John Allene, his executors and assignes for 
ever, to the onely use and behoofe of the sayde John 
Allene, his executors or assignes for ever, as his and 
theire owne propper goodes and chattels. And I, the 
said Isaake Burges, the sayd clokeand roabe againste 
all men shall and will warrante and defende for ever, 
by theise presentes. In witnes whereof, I have here- 
unto putt my hande and seale the xxiijt® daye of 
November, in the xxxiijth yere of the reigne of our 
sovereigne lady Quene Elizabeth, &e., 1590. 

“P. me, Isaacus BurcEs. 
Sealed and delivered in the presence 
of me, Joun Deane, Scr. 
James TonstTaL.” 

There is another conveyance, equally formal, 
of a cloak, value 20/. 10s. to John and Edward 
Alleyn. Conveyancing must have been a lucra- 
tive branch of business, when articles of dress 
were bought and sold with the formalities now 
reserved for landed estates. 

**(The following is a curious letter: the writer, it appears, 
belonged to a company of English actors who were going to 
perform abroad, thus adding to the imperfect information 


we already possess upon the point from Heywood’s ‘Apology 
for Actors."} 


** Mr Allen, I commend my love and humble duty 
to you, geving youthankes for yo" great bounty bestoed 
upon me in my sicknes, when I was in great want : 
god blese you for it. Sir, this it is, I am to go over 


beyond the seeas wt Mt Browne and the company, 
but not by his meanes, for he is put to haifa shaer, 
and to stay hear, for they ar all against his going: 
now, good Sir, as you have ever bene my worthie 


a cloke at pane fot three pound, and if it shall pleas 
you to lend me so much to release them, I shall be 
bound to pray fot you so longe as I leve; for if I go 
over, and have no clothes, I shall not be esteemd of ; 
and, by gods help, the first mony that I gett I will 
send it over unto you, for hear I get nothinge: some 
tymes I have a shillinge a day, and some tymes 
nothinge, so that I leve in great poverty hear, and so 
humbly take my leave, prainge to god, I and my wiffe, 
for yor health and mistris Allene’s, which god con- 
tinew. Y* poor frend to command, 
Ricwarp Jones.” 

The original of the following fine specimen 
of orthography and phraseology is in the pos- 
session of Mr. Halliwell :— 
** [Addressed] 

“To mey Verey Loving frend, Mr. Allin, at 

the Palles Garden at London, give thes. 

“Mr. Allin, mey love remembered. I understoode 
bey a man which came with too Beares from the gar- 
deyne, that you have a deseyre to bey one of mey 
Boles. I have three westorne boles at thes tyme, 
but I have had verey ell loeck with them, for one of 
them hath lost his horne to the queyck, that I think 
that hee will never bee able to feyght agayne ; that 
is mey old star of the west: hee was a verey esey bol; 
and my Bol, Bevis, he hath lost one of hes eyes, but 
I think if you hed him hee would do you more hurt 
then good, for I protest I think hee would other throo 
up your dodges in to the loftes, or eles ding out theare 
braynes ageanst the grates, so that I think hee is not 
for your turne. Besydes, I esteeme him verey hey, 
for my lord of Rutlandes man bad mee for him xx 
marckes. I have a bol which came out of the west, 
which standes mee in twentey nobles. If you so did 
leyck him, you shall have him of mey: faith, hee is 


you have had but few shuch, for I aseure you that I 
hould him as good a doble bole as that which you had 
amee last a single, and one that I have played therty 
or fourty coursses before he hath bene tacken from 
the stacke, with the best dodges which -halfe a dosen 
freyghtes had. If you send a man unto mee he shall 
see aney of mey boles playe, and you shall have aney 
of them (def. in MS.) refor, if the will plesoure you. 
Thus biding you hartely farewell, I end, 


a marvailous good Boole, and shuch a on as I think | 


—" ———— 
handwriting, and perhaps was penned by on 
of Alleyn’s wives, probably the daughter of Dy 
Donne: it may be more than doubted whether 
his first wife, Joan Woodward, could write 
The well-known lines upon sack are on the 
margin of the paper, accompanied by varioys 
scribblings of no interest. The whole is on the 
back of the rough draft of the appointment of 
John Wickender to be Alleyn’s a for the 
collection of rents, &c., in the parish of Cowden 
part of the Manor of Lewisham.” < 

“ Allmighty god, thy name be blessed for presary. 
ing me this day : grant mee thy grace to pass all my 
days in thy feere, and in the love of my husband, 

“ AMEN, 
‘**Sacke will make the merry mind be sade, 
Soo will it make the mallincolly glad: 


If mearth and sadeness dooth in sake remaine, 
When I am sade Ile drinke sum sake againe.” 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

Ambrose Ward ; or, the Dissenter Reclaimed: 
Tale for the Times.—This is one of the numerous 
stories for recommending a stricter attention to the 
rites and ceremonies of religion. The author seems 
to have much at heart certain liturgical arrange. 
ments which he enforces by extracts taken, as he in- 
forms us, “from Dr. Pusey’s valuable tract on bap- 
tismal regeneration,” from which the reader may infer 
the character of the publication. 

Eagle Cliff,a Tale.—We cannot say much for this 
tale, which is improbable, and which inculcates no 
very obvious moral. It is illustrated with engravings, 
of which the less said the better the author and 
publishers will be pleased. 

The Life of Edward the Sixth, by Rev. R. W, 
Dibdin.—A collection of letters and facts which 
have been published frequently before, but which are 
here presented in a cheap and popular form. 

Selection of Historical Pieces from Hebrew Writers 
—[Auswahl, §c.]—This selection, which contains 
extracts from Hebrew authors between the second 
century and the present time, is accompanied by a 
German translation, and calculated therefore to be 
useful to the student of Hebrew literature. 

An Account of the Picture of F. Overbeck, represent: 





“ Your louing friend, Witiiam Fawnte.” 


Amongst the papers is a bill in Chancery, 
filed by Edward Alleyn in 1611, but no associa- 
tions can give an interest to the inscrutable 
rigmarole of equity pleading. 

Many of these documents relate to Robert 
Daborne, a prolific play-wright of the day, who 
eventually entered into holy orders :— 

“(Some of our old dramatists must have written so much 


time to copy their compositions out fair. Nevertheless, 
such was evidently the case with Daborne, as we find by the 
following letter which relates to an unnamed play.) 

“ Mr Hinchlow, y" accuse me with the breach of 
promise. Trew it is, I promysd to bring y" the last 
scean, which that y" may see finished, I send y" the 
foule sheet, and y® fayr I was wrighting, as y* man 
can testify ; which, if great busnieshad not prevented, 
I had this night fynished. St, y" meat me by y® 
common measuer of poets: if I could not liv by it 
and be honest, I would giv it over: for rather then I 
would be unthankfull to y", I would famish, thearfor 
accuse me not till y" hav cause. if y" pleas to pform 
my request, I shall think myself beholding to y" for 
it: howsoever, I will not fayle to write this fayr and 
perfit the book, which shall not ly one y™ hands. 

“ yrs to commaund, 
“ Ros. DaBorne. 

“Lent at this tyme vs., the 13 of November, 1613.” 

“ Mr Hinchlow, I acquaynted you with my neces- 
sity, which I know you did in part supply, but if y" 
doe not help me to tenn shillings by this bearer, by 
the living god I am utterly disgract. one ffryday 
night I will bring you papers to the valew of three 
acts. S*, my occation is not ordynary, that thus 
sodeynly I write to you ; whearfor I beseech you do 
this for me, as ever y" wisht me well, which, if I re- 
quite not, heaven forget me. y's at commaund, 

“Ros. DABORNE. 

“Tent upon this bille xs. to the fencer, upon the 
Owle.” 

We shall give one more extract :—* The fol- 





frend, so help me nowe. I haye asute of clothes and 


lowing prayer (says Mr, Collier) is in a female 





and so rapidly that we can hardly suppose them to have had | 


ing Religion glorified by the Fine Arts.—This isa 
| description, by the artist, of a worthily celebrated 
| picture, and will repay the perusal. 

| Observations of a Young Person during a Residence 
in Paris.—The observations of an amiable and intel- 
ligent young person—but not such as can justify 
publication. It would be easy to satisfy the parties 
of this by extract and comment—but it would give 
needless pain. 

The Hindu Priestess and the Affghan King, by 
Elizabeth Stewart, (the author, we presume, of * Lord 
Dacre of Gilsland,’) is a romance, written in smooth 
heroic verse, on a subject derived from that mine of 
Eastern treasure, Colonel Tod’s Rajasthan. The 
tale, however, is not yet complete. 

The Ayrshire Wreath, 1844..-With every dispo- 
sition to be interested by collections professing a 
local colour and interest—nay, feeling such indispen- 
sable to the literary history of our island, we cannot 
say much for this ‘ Ayrshire Wreath.’ The best thing 
in it is a rude old ballad, said to have been taken 
down by the authoress of ‘ Ingliston,’ and bearing a 
tolerably deep stamp of ancientry. The subject, we 
presume, has reference to some burning for witchcraft 
or heresy :— 


An Ancient Ballad. 
My father was the first good man 
Who tied me to a stake, 
My mother was the first good woman, 
Who did the fire make. 


My brother was the next good man 
Who did the fire fetch, 

My sister was the next good woman 
Who lighted it with a match. 

They blew the fire, they kindled the fire, 
Till it did reach my knee— 

O mother! mother! quench the fire, 
The smoke will smother me. 

O had I but my little foot page, 
My errand he would run, 

He would run into gay London, 
And bid my Lord come home. 

Then there stood by her sister's child, 
Her own dear sister's son; 

O many an errand I have run for thee, 
And but this one I'll run. 
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THE ATHENAUM 








He ran till the bridge was broken down, 
He bent his knee and swam ; 

He swam till he came to the good green turf, 
He jump’t on his feet and ran. 

He ran till he came to his uncle’s hall, 
His uncle sat at his meat; 

Good meet! good meet ! good uncle, I pray, 

0 if you knew what I had to say, 
How little would you eat! 

0 is my castle broken down, 
Or is my tower won, 

Or has my gay ladye brought to me 
A daughter or a son? 

Your castle is not broken down, 
Your tower it is not won, 

Your gay ladye has not brought to you 
A daughter or a son ; 

But she has sent you a gay gold ring, 
With a poesy round the rim; 

‘And she says if you have any love for her 
You'll go to her burning. 

Ile called down his merry men all, 
By one, by two, by three, 

And mounted on his milk-white steed 
To go to Marjorie. 

They blew the fire—tiiey kindled the fire, 
Till it did reach he head ; 

O quench the fire, my dear mother, 
For I am nearly dead. 


She turned her head on her right shoulder, 
Saw her girdle hang on the tree, 

Oh, God! bless them that gave me that, 
They'll soon give more to me. 


She turned her head on her left shoulder, 
Saw her lord come riding home ; 
O mother, mother, quench the fire 
For Il am nearly gone. 
Ile jumped off his milk-white steed, 
And into the fire he ran, 
Thinking to save his gay ladye, 
But he had stayed too long. 
The only two illustrations that have any pretension 
to pictorial effect have done duty before, if we mis- 
take not, in some of Messrs. Smith & Elder’s pub- 
lications. 

The Isles of Greece, and other Poems, by Felicia M. 
Skene.—A far-off echo of Scott and Byron. 

The Patriarch, &c., by the Rey. Richard Gascoyne, 
M.A.—This is a volume, of elegant versification, on 
the earlier stories of the Old Testament. 

Saul, a Sacred Drama, in Five Acts, by Stuart 
Alexander—is, we are sorry to say, an absurd produc- 
tion, the lyrics absolutely laughable: one of them 
a travestie of Moore’s ‘Sound the loud timbrel.’ 
Yet the author professes to embody “ Evangelical 
Truth, and portray Scriptural Character.’ 

The Power of Association, a Poem in Three Parts, 
by the Rev. J. T. Campbell, M.A.—Here we have 
a follower of the sober and too much neglected man- 
ner of Rogers and Campbell—at a long distance. 

Flowers and Fruits, or Poetry, Philosophy, and Sci- 
ence, by J. E. Duncan.—With some eccentricities, 
this little brochure shows just such a degree of talent 
as may improve by cultivation, 

What is Christianity? by Thomas V. Short, 
Bishop of Sodor and Man.—A plain answer to a 
question not so well understood as the innumerable 
volumes on the subject would lead us to imagine. 
Dr. Short’s language is simple and suited to the com- 
prehension of the uneducated. 

Sabbath Evening Readings, Second Series, by Rey. 
D. Kelly.—Earnest, but without claims to originality, 
or any special merit. 

Pietas Domestica, by the Hon. and Rev. S. Best, 
M.A.—A compilation of prayers, chiefly from the 
liturgy of the Church of England, together with a 
series of discourses on the services appointed for 
Sundays and holidays. Acceptable to families who 
may have found the want of a similar work. 

Dialogues Metaphysical and Practical, by J. For- 
rest.—The first of this series of dialogues is between 
Time and Space, and undoubtedly belongs to the 
metaphysical portion of the series. It is mixed up 
with a little theology, apparently not of the most 
orthodox character. 

Reading Book for the Use of Female Schools. —The 
objection of petty larceny holds in the case of this 
book as well as most others of its class. Separate 
from this, the selections seem made with tolerable 
care and judgment. 

Questions and Answers illustrative of the Church 
Catechism.—This is, we believe, a diluted edition of a 
work said to have been compiled from popish sources, 
and suppressed by authority. There is much even in 
this edition that savours strongly of Romish divinity, 





“A Geography of Pennsylvania, by C. B. Trego.— 
Public attention in England has recently been di- 
récted to the “ drab-coloured men of Pennsylvania,” 
and this book may be acceptable to those who wish to 
know them as described by themselves. Mr. Trego 
enters minutely into all matters connected with that 
State and its separate counties. 


Willich’s Tithe Commutation Tables for 1844.—We 
learn from these useful tables, that the average prices 
for last year were only— 

50s. ld. per imp. quarter for Wheat. 

29 6 99 Barley. 

18 4 * Oats. 
While the average prices for seven years, to Christ- 
mas last amounted to— 

61s. 2d. per imp. quarter for Wheat. 

32 4 = Barley. 

22 4 a Oats. 

An Elementary Grammar of the Greek Language, by 
Dr. Kiihner, translated by J. H. Millard.—This is 
anabridgment made by Dr. Kiihner of his well known 
grammar, and appears well calculated for the use of 
schools, 

The Land Measurer’s Ready Reckoner, by W. 
Speed.—The author hopes that he has “ blended use- 
fulness with convenience, and comprehensiveness with 
portability,” and claims the merit of great accuracy. 
If the claim be well founded the book must be use- 
ful—but we cannot undertake to test its merits. 

Selecta e Poetis Latinis.—An extensive, well chosen 
and well printed selection from the Latin Poets for 
the use of schools. 

The Stutterer’s Friend, &c.,. by J. Wright, S.C.L. 
—A warning against the new-fashioned operations for 
the cure of stuttering. The argument lies in a small 
compass. The author has traced some of Mr. 
Yearsley’s patients, and finds that they have not been 
permanently relieved by his operations. This, as the 
American papers say, is “ important if true ;” and we 
have no @ priori reason for disputing the fact. As 
for the philological reasonings of Mr. Wright, we can 
only say, “ valeant quantum :” we are not certain that 
we always understand them. 

Cataract and its Treatment, by John Scott, &c.— 
This is a purely professional tract, and we simply 
announce its publication. 

Penmanship illustrated. Improved Method of teach- 
ing Book-keeping, by B. F. Foster.—Mr. Foster, it 
appears, gained a prize for an essay on penmanship, 
which induces him, we suppose, to publish the pre- 
sent treatise on the subject. The ‘Method of Book- 
keeping’ is pronounced by Mr. Foster himself to be 
“ lucid,” and we are content to take his word for it. 





List of New Books.—The Phreno-Magnet and Mirror of 
Nature, edited by Spencer T. Hall, 12mo. 6s. cl.—Poemata 
Lyrica, by Rev. Canon Ryder, 18mo. 4s. cl.—A Practical 
English Grammar, by M. Flower and Rev. W. B. Flower, 18mo 
2s. bd.—A Brief Sketch of the Life of the late Miss Sarah 
Martin, of Great Yarmouth, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Foster’s 


‘Elements of Arithmetic, 12mo. 1s. 6d. cl.—Foster’s Examples 


in Arithmetic, 12mo. 1s. 6d.—Foster’s Examples in Arith- 
metic and Key, bound together, 12mo. 3s. cl.—Modern 
Egypt and Thebes: being a description of Egypt, &c., by 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson, 2 vols. 8vo. 2/. 2s. cl—An Inquiry 
into the Nature of the Simple Bodies of Chemistry, by D. 
Low, 8vo. 6s. cl—The Influence of Climate, &c. on the 
Human Constitution, by R. Armstrong, M.D., 8vo. 8s. cl.— 
Diseases of the Lungs, by G. Calvert Holland, Esq., M.D., 
8vo. 4s. 6d. cl—Anatomical Manipulation, by A. Tulk and 
A. Henfrey, with diagrams, fe. 8vo. 9s. cl—Miller’s Phy- 
siology, Vol. II., new edit., 8vo. 1/. cl—Wagner’s Elements 
of Physiology, translated by R. Willis, Part LIL, 8vo. 10s. 
swd.—The Watchful Providence of God. Six Sermons, by 
Rey. E. Dalton, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl—The Primitive Church in 
its Episcopacy, by the author of Dr. Hookwell, post 8vo. 9s. 
cl—The Morning Exercises, being Sermons preached at 
Cripplegate, &c., Vol. I., new edit., 8vo. 12s. cl.—Pastoral 
Instructions, by Bishop Jebb, new edit., fe. 8vo. 6s. cl.—The 
Prairie-Bird, by Rev. C. A. Murray, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
bds.—The Poetical Works of the late T. Haynes Bayly, 2 
vols. post 8vo. 21s. cl—James of the Till, a Tale of the 
Troubles in Scotland, a.p. 1630, by James Cameron, Esq., 
3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds.\—The Secret Passion. by the 
author of Shakspeare and his Friends, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 
6d. bds.—Publishers’ Circular Catalogue, royal 8vo. 2s. swd. 
—Metropolitan Charities, new edit. fe. 8vo. 5s. 6d. cl.—Dodd’s 
Parlias 'y Compani 1844, royal 32mo. 4s. 6d. cl. swd. 
—A New Theory of Gravitation, by J. Denison, Esq., post 
8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. swd.—Domestic Scenes in Greenland and Ice- 
land, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl—The Medical Student’s Guide and 
Almanac, 1844, 2s. 6d. swd.—Backgammon, its History and 
Practice, fe. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl.—The Handbook of Taste, 2nd 
edit. fe. 8vo. 3s. cl.—Justin Martyr, and other Poems, by 
Rev. R. C. Trench, fe. 8vo. 6s. bds.—Fifty Days on Board a 
Slave Vessel, by Rev. P. G. Hill, 12mo, 3s. 6d. cl. swd.—Tay- 
lor’s Builders’ Price Book, for 1844, post 8vo. 4s. swd.— 
Music Explained to the World, or how to understand Music 
-“ ~— its performance, from the French of F. J. Fetis, 
Ce 58. © 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 
We have, of late, received some angry letters re- 
specting a sort of eleemosynary aid solicited for“ The 
British and Foreign Institute.” We refrained from 
publicly adverting to the subject, because it was 
not clear to us that the project had not originated 
with some injudicious friend of Mr. Buckingham: 
the facts, however, are no longer in doubt, and 
therefore we feel bound to comply with the request 
so urgently pressed on us,—to inquire from the 
Trustees and Members of this new Club, whether 
they are informed of, and approve, this extraordi- 
nary proceeding. Mr. Buckingham, as our readers 
know, was, some years since, Member for Sheffield, 
and in that character he brought the bill into Parlia- 
ment by which the number of copies of every new 
work delivered, free of charge, to the Universities, &c., 
was reduced from eleven to five. In November last 
“A Statement,” as it was called, “of the Benefits 
derived by Publishers” from this Act, was printed 
and circulated, reminding the publishers of what are 
called Mr. Buckingham’s services, and that “an 
opportunity now presents itself for recognizing and 
rewarding the services adverted to, in the most effec. 
tive and appropriate manner, Mr. Buckingham,” it 
went on to say, “is about to establish a new Literary 
Institute, of which the property, as well as the direc- 
tion,is to be placed in his own hands, subject to the 
control of Trustees, and an essential part of that un- 
dertaking will be a well-selected Library of Refer- 
ence, but not of Circulation. It would be in the 
power of the publishers of the kingdom, with very 
little sacrifice on their parts, to form, by a contribu- 
tion of books and engravings from their own stocks, 
in the relative proportion of the respective benefits 
derived by them from Mr. Buckingham’s Act, such 
a library as would make a munificent recognition of 
his services—would be more appropriate than any 
other kind of reward—and, when placed, with the 
names of their donors, in the Institute of which Mr. 
Buckingham has been the founder, and which is 
already honoured with the patronage of the most 
distinguished personages of the land,—would there 
constitute a public and lasting memorial of their 
gratitude and generosity, as gratifying and honour- 
able to the givers as to the receiver, and reflecting 
the greatest credit on both.”—This sort of appeal, for 
such services, was, it will be admitted, strange and 
startling enough; and we must further observe that 
there was appended to the “Statement” a printed 
list of 250 publishers’ names and addresses, with two 
“stand and deliver” columns headed “ Number of 
Volumes,” “or Money.’ Still there was no proof 
that the scheme originated either with the Trustees, 
the Members, or the Director of the Institute; andthe 
* Statement” itself set forth distinctly that Mr. Buck- 
ingham had “never sought or desired, either then, 
or at any subsequent period, any other reward for his 
labours, than the satisfaction of having effected a 
great public good, without inflicting a private injury 
on any one.” As, however, the publishers did not 
very generally respond to this appeal, Mr. Bucking- 
ham has now taken on himself the advocacy of his 
own claims, and addressed them in the following 
circular :— 
London, Jan. 1, 1844.—4, Hanover Square. 
Sir,—Messrs. Fisher & Co. have communicated to me the 
result of their correspondence with the principal publishers 
of the kingdom, on the subject of my parliamentary labours 
for their relief from the tax of five copies of every work 
issued from the press, which, by my Copyright Bill of 1835, 
has been saved to the trade to the extent of about 5,0002 
annually. It is not for me, of course, to decide whether this 
service was of any value to your house or firm individually, 
or to say whether, if it were, any recognition, or even ad- 
mission of it, as a fact or otherwise, should be either asked 
or granted. This is rather the province of others, than 
myself: but as it is quite possible, in the hurry of business, 
that a printed statement, such as was issued by Messrs. 
Fisher & Co. on the subject, may not have been read by 
the principals of the firms to which it was addressed, I may 
be permitted, perhaps, to ask whether such a document has 
ever reached your hands, and whether your decision upon 
it was, that it was not entitled to any acknowledgment or 
consideration. As there are some who have thought more 
favourably of it, and have communicated their sentiments 
accordingly, it is desirable that mere silence should not be 
misinterpreted into dissent or disapprobation, but that, as 
far as may be practicable, the opinions and feelings of the 
publishers generally should be known on the subject: and 
as I feel my honour and reputation in some degree involved 
in the issue, I shall esteem it a favour if you will do me the 
kindness to say, in a line by the post, whether the propo- 
sition of Messrs. Fisher & Co., as to a recognition of the 
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services adverted to, in the mode suggested by them, ap- 
pears to you in any degree to be worthy of your support. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
J.S. BuckiInGuaM. 


The facts are now before the reader, and we leave 
them, forthe present, to the consideration of the public, 
and of the Trustees and Members of “ The British 
and Foreign Institute.” 

The inauguration of the Statue of Moliére, at 
Paris, was duly performed on the 15th instant, 
according to the programme which we had an- 
nounced. France, as our readers have seen, by 
a multitude of similar notices in our columns, 
is busily engaged in repairing the wrongs of the 
past—elevating to the pedestals of sculpture her 
own heroes, 80 long expelled thence by the heroes of 
Greece and Rome, and making art the illustrator of 
her national greatness, by perpetuating the memory 
of those who made her great. All over her soil are 
springing up, in towns and villages, on the sites 
which the foot of genius had consecrated, the monu- 
ments which honour it. Such monuments are at 
once local and national, combining in one general 
homage to the genius of the country, and distri- 
buting through its several parts the feeling for art 
and the emulation of virtue. This spirit, new to 
France, is, as we have said, spreading there very 
rapidly. One by one, the men who have been the 
interpreters of her mind and the exponents of her 
true grandeur, are taking their places in the Temple; 
and thus, 170 years after his death (a period as 
nothing out of Moliére’s immortality, but long for 
the shame of ingratitude to weigh upon a nation), 
Paris has inaugurated a public monument to her 
great son, Moliére! The whirligig of time is bringing 
about great revenges. ‘The noble spirit to whose 
enclosing sanctuary priests refused their offices, as 
to its forsaken one the Church denied a tomb— 
whose house, while yet the dead lay there, a mob of 
fanatics surrounded, diverted from their purpose of 
insult to the poor remains only by the vile argument 
of scattered silver —whose funeral cortege stole 
through the city streets by night, like robbers who 
had pilfered from a grave, rather than men who 
sought its shelter for an honoured and beloved head, 
—has been at length “crowned in the Capitol” of 
France, amid the representatives of her intellectual 
greatness, 

The Earl of Aberdeen has communicated to the 
President of the Royal Society (the Marquis of 
Northampton), an announcement received from the 
Austrian Minister concerning the Scientific Meeting 
at Milan, of which we gave notice (No, 838) in 
November, and which is now appointed to be held 
next autumn. Our statement, that the sum of 
10,000 livres will be devoted to experiments, on 
that occasion, in physical science, is also confirmed 
by the same document. 

The papers announce the death, by voluntary 
starvation, of a Dr. Swincy, and state that he has 
“bequeathed 5,000/. to the trustees of the British 
Museum, for the establishment of a lectureship on 
geology, and 5,000/. to the Royal Society of Arts, out 
of which sum the first freeholder, whether in England, 
Treland, or Scotland, that should reclaim and bring 
into cultivation the largest amount of waste lands, 
was to receive 100 guineas, to be presented in a 
goblet of equal value ; this gift to be renewed every 
five years.” It matters not to whom the unhappy 
man may have bequeathed his property, for voluntary 
starvation is, we should suppose, conclusive evidence 
that he was not legally competent to make a Will. 

It is with great regret that we announce the nearly 
total destruction, by fire, on Sunday morning last, of 
the edifice, with its chapel and valuable library, 
known as King William's College, in the Isle of 
Man. The house of the vice-principal is the only 
portion of the building which has been spared. The 
library, collected originally by Bishop Wilson, and 
considerably increased by donations from the present 
Bishop of Sodor and Man, contained, it is stated, 
a curious collection of Bibles, from the time of 
Coverdale, in upwards of fifty different languages, 
and many unique manuscripts relating to Manx 
ecclesiastical affairs. 

The following letter will speak for itself :— 

Charlotte Cottage, Chelsea, Jan. 25. 
Tn your last number (January 20th) I observe the follow- 
ing statement :—‘‘Sir Ifudson Lowe is said to have left 
behind him some interesting notes and documents relative 





to his government of St. Helena, and custodiership of its 
illustrious prisoner, which have been, it is further said, 
intrusted by him to a friend, expressly for publication, with 
a view to his own justification against the censure which 
has so long weighed upon his name.”—To the second part 
of this statement I hesitate not to give the most emphatic 
contradiction. The first is exceedingly under the truth, as 
originals and copies of all d d 


relating to St. Helena, have been pet Rin and 
methodically arranged, and are, at this moment, in the 
possession of his family. You will oblige me by inserting 
this correction.—I ain, &e., Hupson Lowe. 

In November last (No. 839), we noticed, with 
regret, the jealous interference of the wood-engravers, 
and their opposition to the class for the instruction 
in their art of females, established by the School of 
Design ; and we recommended, in justice to all par- 
ties, and more especially the public, that a qualifica- 
tion should be required of every candidate, namely, 
that she wasalready a good draughtswoman previous 
to admission. It seems that, in consequence of the 
wood-engravers’ remonstrance, the operations of the 
class were, for a time, suspended ; but we are happy 
to hear that the school is again opened. We cannot, 
however, let the present opportunity pass without 
reiterating the recommendation we before gave, still 
thinking that, without such precautionary measure, 
there is reason to fear that the class will only pro- 
mote the spread of mediocrity in the art, whereas, 
with it, it may be made the means of producing the 
most beneficial results. 

The capital of Berlin is about to be enriched with 
a new cathedral. The designs have been executed by 
M. Stieler, after the suggestions of the King himself. 
It will be in the Italian style, and embellished with 
sculpture and painting. The vaults will be appro- 
priated as a burial-place of the reigning family of 
Prussia. The estimate of the expense amounts to 
38,000,000f. 

A periodical, devoted to the science of historio- 
graphy, has just been started at Berlin, under the 
management of the most celebrated historians and 
antiquarians residing in that capital, Jacob and Wil- 
liam Grimm, Boeckh, Pertz, and Ranke. 

On Tuesday last, a lame man was brought before 
Mr. Maltby, at Marlborough Street, for having 
seriously injured the ‘ Jupiter and Leda,’ by Mola, in 
the National Gallery. It was stated, in evidence, 
that the prisoner stood before the picture for some 
time, then deliberately lifted his crutch, and thrust 
it through it. The man, however, declared that it 
was an accident—that it occurred while pointing out 
to a friend the beauties of the picture, and he deeply 
regretted it. We cannot doubt the truth of this 
statement; a fanatic or a madman would have 
avowed his intention, and assigned some reason, how- 
ever absurd ; and mere wantonness generally con- 
trives to effect its mischievous folly where there 
is a reasonable chance of escape, which in this 
case was impossible. The absence of all motive is 
indeed a subject for congratulation, because nothing 
can fairly be inferred from this isolated case against 
the growing disposition freely to throw open our col- 
lections of art to all classes of the people. 

On Friday, in last week, a private rehearsal 
of sacred music, the composition of His Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert, took place in the Queen’s Private 
Chapel, Windsor, before Her Majesty and the 
Prince-composer, assisted by the whole of the gentle- 
men of the choir and the choristers of St. George’s 
Chapel. The Prince's compositions formed also a 
portion of the musical service at the Chapel of St. 
George, on Sunday morning. 

The * Organo Harmonica,’ invented by Mr. Evans, 
of Cheltenham, was exhibited at the Hanover Square 
Rooms on Monday, when its various powers, as a 
compendious substitute for the organ, were displayed 
in fugues, preludes, &c., which were performed with 
tolerable effect. The instrument seemed to us an 
improvement on the seraphine in use behind the 
scenes of theatres—capable of more rapid execution, 
and possessing, perhaps, a larger range of stop; but, 
as in all former inventions of the kind, there is 
something in the tone which first satiates—after- 
wards becomes unpleasing; nor can we reconcile 
ourselves to the idea of this Harmonica becoming, 
by choice, the accompaniment to any performance, 
although its size and price may recommend it asa 
matter of economy. 

By letters from Florence, it appears that Madame 
Catalani’s villa at Sinigaglia is a thing in nubibus, 








though she herself has not yet gone in that direction, 
While the French and German journals (not to men. 
tion our own) have been lamenting over her Supposed 
death, and putting the date of 1828 on the grave of 
her husband, M. de Valabraque, the two have it 
seems, been enjoying the “ glimpses of the Moon" at 
her less visionary villa in the neighbourhood of the 
Tuscan capital ; and, in a circle of friends gathered 
round them, on New-Year’s day, one of the amuse. 
ments was derived from the reading of the para. 
graphs in the French papers, which, to the extent of 
their authority, made ghosts of them both. 

The concert season at the Parisian Conservatoire 
has begun. The novelty at the first meeting was 
Mendelssohn's last symphony (in a minor), which 
was but moderately successful. One cause of this 
moderation may have been the indecision of a Py. 
risian public as regards a new style. No audience 
is so blindly enthusiastic when once a favourite jg 
adopted—none so cold and jealous with regard to 
anything beyond the pale of its accustomed sympa- 
thies and conventionalisms. But another reason may 
have lain ina peculiarity of that far-famed orchestra 
which, real or fancied, occurs to us, though we have 
not seen it remarked elsewhere: we mean, a certain 
stiffness in the rendering of triple rhythms; and jn 
these the principal movement of Mendelssohn’s sym- 
phony is written. Were we point to the primal 
cause of this, as the same which makes Germans the 
only waltz-players, and gives the galoppe-measure as 
pre-eminently to Parisians, we might possibly be 
laughed at for wire-drawing ; the distinction, hov- 
ever, is not worthless as matter for speculation. 





Will be shortly Closed. 
DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

The Two Pictures, now exhibiting, represent the CATHEDRAL 
of NOTRE DAME at Paris, with effects of Sunset and Moonlight, 
— by M. Renovx, and the BASILICA of ST, PAUL, near 

ome, before and after its destruction by Fire, painted byM. Bovtoy, 
Open from Ten till Four.—N.B. The Gloria, from Haydn's Service, 
No. 1, will be performed during the midnight effect of the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—An_ increase of 
POWERFUL and BRILLIANT EFFECTS in ELECTRICITY 
are exhibited by ARMSTRONG’S HYDRO-ELECTRIC MA- 
CHINE. A new field is opened for investigating, on a magnified 
scale, a variety of objects in ART, SCIENCE, and NATURAL HIS- 
TORY, by means of LONGBOTTOM’S OPAQUE MICROSCOPE, 
showing also an extraordinary OPTICAL ILLUSION. New DIs- 
SOLVING VIEWS. A List of the POPULAR LECTURES which 
will be delivered during the Week is suspended in the Hall of Manu- 
factures. Holloway’s ORIGINAL CRAYON DRAWINGS from 
RAPHAEL’S CARTOONS, numerous MODELS in MOTION, 
DIVER and DIVING BELL. Conductor of the Band—T. Wallis, 
Mus. Doc. Admission, One Shilling.—Schools, Ha!f-price. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


Geotoeicat Soctery.—Jan. 17.—The President, 


Mr. Warburton, in the Chair. 
were read. 

1. ‘On Fossil Crustaceans from Atherfield, in the 
Isle of Wight,’ by Prof. Bell. The fossils described 
in this paper, were preserved in the lower green 
sand, and belong to the family of Astacidie, pro- 
bably to the genus Astacus. They are distinct from 
any known recent or fossil species. 

2. ‘On the occurrence of Phosphorite in Estra- 
madura,’ by Prof. Daubeny and Capt. Widdrington. 
The phosphorite rock, the extent of which had been 
greatly exaggerated by Spanish writers, is situated at 
a short distance from Logrosan, a village of Estra- 
madura. It liesin an extensive clay slate formation, 
and is interstratified with the slate, appearing on the 
surface for about two miles, presenting a breadth of 
usually about twenty feet, and a thickness as far as 
could be ascertained of ten. Its presence does not 
appear to communicate fertility to the soil. It is 
composed of phosphate of lime, associated with fluo- 
ride of calcium, oxide of iron and silica, The 
authors examined it with a view to its employment 
as a manure; but great difficulties exist with respect 
to its transportation. 

3. On the Cretacean Strata of New Jersey, and 
other parts of the United States,’ by Mr. Lyell. The 
author proves, from a careful examination of these 
fossils, that the ferruginous and greensand formation 
of New Jersey corresponds to the uppermost part of 
the cretaceous system in Europe. Four or five, out 
of sixty, fossil shells, are identical with European 
species, giving an agreement of 7 per cent., whilst 
a great number of the remainder are nearly allied to 
and represent species from the middle and upper part 
of the European cretaceous beds, Teeth of sharks, 
some of them allied to known cretaceous forms and 
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yertebree of Mososaurus and Plesiosaurus accompany 
them. The upper fossiliferous division of the New 
Jersey cretacean deposit, observed by Mr. Lyell at 
Timber Creek, near Philadelphia, judging from the 
evidence afforded by certain of its fossils, of which, 
however, the great part, especially of the corals, are 
new, must be regarded as equivalent to the upper- 
most (Maestricht) part of the cretaceous system. 
Among the Echinodermata and Foraminifera are 
several characteristic cretacean forms. 





GeocrarnicaL Society.—Jan. 22._R, I. Mur- 
chison, Esq., President, in the chair. Resumed and 
concluded Lieut. Christopher's account of his explo- 
rations on the north-east coast of Africa, from Kilwa 
to Hafan, and of the discovery and character of an 
important river, to which he had given the name of 
Capt. Haines, the political agent at Aden. Haines 
River appears to take its rise somewhere at the foot 
of the southern slope of the great Abyssinian plateau, 
and after a long and winding course through the 
plains, approaches within about ten miles of the sea, 
in latitude 1° 40’ N., and longitude 44° 35’ E. ata 
place called Galwen, whence it runs parallel with 
the coast to Barawa, a distance of forty-five miles, and 
then diverging a little inland, eventually empties 
itself into a lake, having no known outlet. Between 
the river and the sea runs a range of sand hills, about 
200 feet high, through which it appears much of the 
water reaches the sea by infiltration; it is every 
where met with along the coast in this part near the 
surface, and at a very little distance above high water- 
mark, The country, on the banks of the river, where 
visited, was found to consist of a rich soil, well culti- 
vated by a happy and hospitable race. Grain ripens 
all the year, and yields from 80 to 150 fold. 1300 1b. 
of Juwari were obtained for one dollar. Lieut. Chris- 
topher is of epinion that, with proper cultivation, 
every luxury of the East might be here produced with 
facility. The population is represented as consider- 
able; and along the coast the inhabitants were in 
some places found living in fine stone dwellings, the 
probable remains of Portuguese establishments. 

The business of the evening being concluded, Mr. H, 
Ritchie obligingly read to the meeting a portion of a 
letter received by him from Mr. Wm. Scott, and 
dated Macao, the 11th of September, 1843. The 
extract is as follows:—“I must conclude, however, 
now with a notice about the sickness at Hong Kong, 
which, from the social position of the persons who 
have fallen victims, is likely to be much talked of and 
written about. Captain Morgan, Messrs. Mercer, Ell- 
worthy, Dyer, Scott, and Morrison, all fell sick at the 
same end of the island, near and in a beautiful valley, 
which I and many others always said would prove 
unhealthy, and the result has shown that we were 
right. ‘The valley of Wangnei-ching is surrounded 
by very lofty mountains, on all sides forming an 
amphitheatre of vast surface, from which there is 
only a small opening to the bay of about 200 yards 
across, I maintained that the annual plants and 
herbage, dying on these immense slopes, give out in 
their decomposition a sufficient quantity of malaria 
to cause fever for a great height in the valley. The 
centre of the island, where I lived, has been healthy ; 
I passed the last six weeks there, and none of us 
were attacked. At the West Point Barracks numerous 
deaths occurred, but this can be accounted for by 
the injudicious construction of the houses, which were 
not adapted for the climate.” This seems to confirm 
an opinion expressed at the last meeting of the So- 
ciety, when a paper,.on Hong Kong, was read, that the 
unhealthiness of the island so much complained of, 
may, after all, prove to be confined to particular 
spots, 
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Royat Socrery.At the first meeting of the sea- 
son the Rev. D. Laing was clected a Fellow of the 
Society, and the following papers were read :— 

‘Magnetic Term Observations at Prague, for May, 
June, July and August, 1843.’ By Prof. Kreil. 

_‘ Variations de la Déclinaison et Intensité Magné- 
tique observées & Milan le 26 et 27 Mai, le 21 et 22 
Juin, le 19 et 20 Juillet, le 25 et 26 Aott, le 20 et 
21 Septembre, le 18 et 19 Octobre, 1843.’ By Sig. 

» Carlini. 

‘An Account of a remarkably large and luminous 
Spot in the Sea.’ By Captain F. E. Wilmot. With 
remarks on the water taken thence: from Lieut. M. 
Dixon, R.A. The letter is as follows :— 


** Woolwich, October 6th, 1843. 

“Captain F. Eardley Wilmot, on his voyage home 
from the Cape of Good Hope in the spring of this 
year, observed one night a remarkable, though not 
very uncommon, appearance of the sea. This wasa 
large and very luminous spot, which was clearly 
defined by a sharp edge. He thus describes the 
appearance, and also the steps which he took to ob- 
tain some of the water for the purpose of bringing it 
home to England and submitting it to a chemical 
test. ‘The sea was covered with so brilliant a surface 
of silver light that we could see to read, and the 
shadows of ropes, &c. were strongly marked. We 
sailed through it for about four hours. In one place 
it had an edge; and we sailed out of it for nearly 
half an hour, when we again entered it as abruptly, 
and finally left it, when the edge of the illuminated 
part was strongly defined. The water was taken up 
in a clean bucket and put into a carefully cleaned 
bottle; about 10° north latitude.” As Capt. Wil- 
mot’s time in England was limited, he left the bottle 
of sea water with me, and I took the first oppor- 
tunity of showing it to Dr. Faraday, who took it to 
London with him, and wrote me a note, of which the 
following is a copy :— 

‘Royal Institution, September 25th, 1843. 

*T have examined the water, and it is peculiar in 
some points. It contained much sulphuretted hy- 
drogen, and also a portion of solid deposit, which was 
about one half sulphur and the other half organic 
matter. There has no doubt been considerable change 
in the contents of the water, and I cannot now recog- 
nise organic forms; but the presence of the animal 
matter, the sulphur, and the sulphuretted hydrogen, 
all agree with the idea that the water, when taken 
up, Was rich in animals or animalcule. 

*M. Farapay.’ 

The Society awarded its gold medals for 1843 to 
Prof. Forbes, of Edinburgh, for his ‘ Researches on 
the Law of Extinction of the Solar Rays;’ to Prof. 
Wheatstone, for his * Account of several new Instru- 
ments and Processes for determining the Constants 
of a Voltaic Circuit ;° and the Copley Medal to M. 
Jean B. Dumas, for his ‘ Researches in Organic Che- 
mistry.” These were ‘presented at the anniversary 
mecting by the president. 

Mr. Dollond has presented a bust of his grand- 
father, John Dollond; and Mr. Watt a bust, by 
Chantrey, of his illustrious father, James Watt, to the 
Society. Mr. Watt has also presented a bust of his 
father to the Academy of Sciences at Paris. 


Astatic Soctery.—Jan. 20.—Prof. H. H. Wilson 
in the chair.—The proceedings of the day were de- 
clared special, for the purpose of making provision 
for the more ready admission into the Society of 
gentlemen visiting England on temporary leave of 
absence from their services in India. The result of 
the discussion was, that the existing regulations were 
declared to provide sufficiently for the object in 
view, as it would be competent, under a liberal in- 
terpretation of Art. XLIX., for any members of the 
services of the Crown or the East India Company, 
whose usual abode would be in the Presidencies and 
settlements to which they are permanently attached, 
to become non-resident Members, for which privi- 
lege the annual payment would be two guineas. A 
general hope was expressed that this resolution 
would become extensively known, and that it would 
lead many persons to avail themselves of the benefits 
which it holds out. It was further resolved, that, in 
modification of Art. XXII. of the Regulations, all 
candidates for admission into the Society, proposed 
at one meeting, should, in future, be ballotted for at 
the following meeting. 








Horricutturat Socrery.—Jan. 16.—R. W. Bar- 
chard, Esq., in the chair. J. Stewart, Esq., M.P., 
was elected a Fellow. From J. Cook, Esq., were two 
fine specimens of Epacris nivalis and impressa. Both 
plants were about 6 feet high and 3 feet in diameter, 
and wereuniformly covered with blossoms. Mr, Ayres, 
the gardener, stated that the treatment which they 
received during the past season differed much from 
what is usually considered proper for this tribe. 
Instead of being grown in an airy greenhouse, they 
were subjected to a close moist heat of from 60° to 
90°, with no more air than was necessary to keep 
the heat from exceeding what is above stated. After 





sunset, especially on dewy evenings, air was freely 





admitted; but the plants were syringed and the 
house was closed before the sun came upon it the 
following morning. The rate of growth was said to 
be so rapid that to keep the plants from flagging they 
had to be shaded during bright sun-light. Many who 
saw them during summer said that they would not 
set any flower buds; but the result proves that 
a fine show of flowers is not incompatible with 
luxuriant growth, provided the precaution is taken 
to get the young wood properly matured before 
winter; a Knightian medal was awarded. — 
From Mr. Beck were good specimens of Ashmead’s 
Kernel Apple; this is a valuable hardy variety ; 
it is much in the way of a Nonpareil, and from its 
being a great bearer, as well as on account of its 
general excellence, it is worthy of a place in every 
cottage-garden. From G. Crawshay, Esq., were 
specimens of Black Hamburgh Grapes, that were cut 
on the 15th of January; they were good bunches, 
with well swelled berries; and although they had 
been grown in a vinery without the aid of fire-heat, 
they were perfectly ripe and well flavoured ; he also 
exhibited a bunch of the same sort that was cut on 
the 4th of December last, and had kept in good con- 
dition hung up ina room ; the berries were not at all 
shrivelled nor the stalks decayed. Mr. Crawshay 
grows his grapes in a vinery where no fire-heat is 
employed, except in very dull damp weather: small 
fires are occasionally lighted, not to increase the 
temperature, but merely to dry up the damp ; the 
vines are allowed to have great ventilation, and from 
this circumstance the grapes are well ripened, which 
is the secret of their keeping. From the garden of 
the Society were a collection of apples, among them 
the Golden Harvey, one of the best sorts in cultiva- 
tion, in richness and delicacy of flavour it is even supe- 
rior to the golden pippin; it is also an excellent 
cider apple. The tree is hardy, and it is a good 
bearer. 





Linnean Sociery.—Jan. 16.—E. Forster, Esq., in 
the chair. Dr. T. Harrison, Dr. W. Francis, Dr. 
Hamilton, Dr. Clement, and J. Camplin, Esq., were 
elected Fellows. A specimen of the flying fish was 
presented by Mr. Green. An extract from a letter 
to Dr. Bostock from his son was read, giving a 
detailed account of a flight of locusts which he had 
witnessed in India, between Cawnpoor and Agra. 
The number of locusts was so great that the air 
became quite darkened. They appeared to be mov- 
ing at about the rate of four miles an hour, and 
although the travelling party were moving in an 
opposite direction they were between two and three 
hours in passing through them.—Prof. E. Forbes 
read a paper on the Echinide of the /Zgean Sea, of 
which he had found twelve species when accompany- 
ing H.M. ship Beacon. The most remarkable were 
a new Amphidetus, allied to the 4. cordatus, and the 
Echinus monilis, identical with the form of that name 
found fossil in the tertiary beds of Europe. The 
species were dredged up from depths varying from 
one to a hundred fathoms, In the description of 
Amphidetus he gave an account of the eyes of that 
genus which he had discovered surrounding the ovarian 
foramina, and which are protected by eyelids formed 
of regular circles of spines, Ile gave an account of 
the habits of Cidaus histriz which he had taken in 
70 fathoms of water, and which has the power of 
climbing up corals by means of its spines alone, a 
fact not previously observed. The Echinus lividus 
is used as food by the Greeks, and is identical with 
the Irish sea-urchin, which perforates rocks. 
























Microscoricat Sociery.—Jan, 17,—J. 8. Bower- 
bank, Esq., F.R.S., in the chair. 

The Secretary, Mr. John Quekett, made some ob- 
servations upon the structure of some human bones 
which had been discovered in a bog, about ten feet 
below the surface. When first taken up, they were 
as black as ebony, but, on drying, the colour had 
changed to a dark brown. The specific gravity was 
exactly twice that of water. The most remarkable 
circumstance connected with these bones, was the fact 
of the earthy matter not only having penetrated into 
the Haversian canals, but had made its way from them, 
through the canaliculi, into the osscous corpuscles. 
The specimens exhibited had been boiled in Canada 
balsam, to render them very transparent, and toshow 
the great contrast between the corpuscles which had 
been filled with earthy matter and those which were 
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still empty. The same fact had been noticed by Mr. 
Ince in the bones of amummy. The author stated 
that he had not been able to succeed in filling the 
corpuscles with injection. Mr. Dalrymple alluded 
to a portion of a skull of a Peruvian, in the Haversian 
canals of which he had seen, not only a single vessel 
running in the canal, but a number of capillaries on 
the walls of the canals. Dr. Goodfellow mentioned 
that he had seen the osseous corpuscles artificially 
filled by Mr. Tomes, 

Mr. Quekett then made another communication, 
‘On the Arrangement of the Blood-vessels in the 
Lower Part of the Lung of the Chameleon,’ which 
were so precisely like those in the air-bladder of the 
eel, that it left no doubt in his mind of the respira- 
tory function of that organ, 





Zoo.ocica Society.—Jan. 9.—The meeting of the 
Society was held in their new premises, 11, Hanover 
Square.—The Rey. J. Barlow in the chair. Several 
letters from corresponding members of the society were 
read.—At the request of the chairman, John Gould, 
Esq. called the attention of the meeting to a hitherto 
undescribed bird from Western Australia, the habits 
of which he stated as follows:—The bird is an in- 
habitant of the close underwood of the country, 
neither making its appearance in the open plains nor 
woods, thus rendering it extremely difficult to procure 
a specimen—the only means of securing it, being to 
lie concealed in the thicket until the bird hops into 
sight, within two or three yards of the observer. Its 
note is the loudest of all the inhabitants of the grove. 
The great peculiarity which distinguished it from all 
others of the Sylviade, and marked it at once asa 
new genus and species, was the total absence of the 
vibrisse, or bristles at the base of the mandibles, 
From this fact and the loudness of its voice, Mr. 
Gould proposed the name of Atricha clamosa. 





Institute oF British ARCHITECTS.—Jan, 24,— 
T. L. Donaldson, V.P., in the chair.—A communica- 
tion was read from Dr. Brémet, relative to the New 
Bridge lately erected over the River Moine, at Clis- 
son, near Nantes, in Britanny.—The river runs in a 
deep ravine, is at all times shallow, and consequently 
unnavigable, and is seldom frozen. In the design of 
the structure, it was necessary for the architect to 
consider it less as a bridge than as a viaduct for the 
more easy passage of the ravine. The length of the 
bridge between the abutments is about 350 English 
feet, the width of the carriage-road and two footways 
together, 27 feet, making the entire width, including 
the thickness of the parapet walls, 30 feet. The 
arches are fifteen in number, of 19 feet 4 inches in 
span, and of a semicircular form (eight being land 
arches), the whole supported by fourteen lofty piers, 
and a long abutment at either end, following the 
slope of the banks or sides of the ravine; the spring- 
ing line of the arches is about 33 feet 3 inches above 
the bed of the river. The total height from the bed 
of the river to the top of the parapets, is about 54 feet 
3 inches. The foundations of the piers of the seven 
principal arches are carried about 6 feet 9 inches 
below the bed. The piers and abutments are founded 
on the dark-coloured granitic rock, of which the 
banks are composed, which being too coarse for archi- 
tectural purposes, the superstructure has been built of 
a white granite, found in the vicinity. The stones 
are all of a large size, well squared and dressed, and 
closely jointed with fine white mortar. The piers, 
at their lower extremities, present faces of 5 feet, 
with returns or sides of 30 feet inextent. The chief 
peculiarity of the construction consists in each of 
these piers, at the height of about 13 feet from the 
bed of the river, being pierced with an arched aper- 
ture, of a pointed form, 14 feet in width ; these arches 
having the same springing line as the semicircular 
arches, and intersecting the cylindrical intradoses of 
the semicircular arches, and thereby forming a series 
of groined vaultings, which, when viewed longitudi- 
nally, from under either of the abutment arches, 
produces an effect somewhat similar to that of the 
nave of a Gothic church. 

Mr. R. W: Billings read a paper, descriptive of 
some peculiarities in the arrangement of the plan 
and in the construction of the church of St. Peter 
and St. Paul at Kettering,in Northamptonshire, and 
exhibited numerous diagrams in illustration thereof, 
and of the forms of the doors and windows, and the 





principles on which the tracery and ornaments had 
been designed. He likewise noticed the unusual 
height of the spire as compared with the body of the 
church, by which the importance of the latter (really 
of large dimensions) is much diminished; a cir- 
cumstance not uncommon in the churches of this 
district. 





Royat Instirution.— Jan. 19.—Prof. Faraday 
gave * Speculations touching Electric Conduction and 
the Nature of Matter..—Mr. Faraday commenced 
his discourse by declaring his object to be, not to 
originate a new theory, but to induce reflecting minds 
to reconsider the generally admitted views of the 
nature of matter. He stated that he was led to 
dissent from the popular notions on this subject, by 
some phenomena in electricity. He entered on his 
subject by noticing the prevalent idea of the con- 
stitution of matter, i. e. that it consists of innumerable 
infinitely minute particles, held together in the solid 
state by the attraction of cohesion, neutral to each 
other in the liquid, mutually repulsive in gases or 
vapours. As this change of form in matter is usually 
referred to the effect of heat, it would seem to follow 
that this influence of heat is effected by detaching the 
particles from each other, so that the whole mass is 
made to occupy a larger space (as when water is 
converted into steam). Quitting this mechanical 
theory of the nature of matter, Mr. Faraday, rapidly 
touched on its modification in the atomic theory of 
modern chemistry. This theory, as is well known, 
consists in the assumption that atoms of elementary 
substances, when brought together by chemical affi- 
nity, form one atom of a compound body (as when 
an atom of hydrogen unites with an atom of oxygen, 
to form an atom of water). All these accepted 
notions of matter, Mr. Faraday declared to be mere 
assumption, involving, in some instances, absolute 
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FINE ARTS. 


HENRY PERRONET BRIGGS, R.A. 

Tue daily papers announce the death of Mr, 
Briggs, the Royal Academician, at his housg, jn 
Bruton Street, on the 18th instant, at the too early 
age of fifty-one. 

Mr. Briggs became in 1814, in his one-and-twentieth 
year, an exhibitor at the Royal Academy, sending q 
male and a female portrait—we have never heard of 
what promise; but, from the circumstance that he 
was not, in the succeeding year, an exhibitor, it js 
evident that he was not over-troubled with commis. 
sions of any kind. He soon after turned his attention 
to history-painting, exhibiting in 1818 a picture of 
Lord Wake, of Cottingham, setting fire to his castle, 
to prevent a visit from King Henry VIII., who was 
enamoured of his wife. This was followed, in 1819, 
by a subject from Boccaccio :—* Calandrino, a Flo 
rentine painter, thinking he had found the Elitropia 
(a black stone), and thereby become invisible, is 
pelted home by his companions, Bruno and Buffal- 
maco.” As his skill increased, he sought in Shak. 
speare for fresh inspiration for his pencil; endea- 
vouring, in 1820, to embody a scene from Henry 
IV., with Falstaff, and a scene from Twelfth Night, 
with Sir Toby Belch, Sir Andrew Aguecheek, and 
Clown. As if not confident in his own power of 





contradictions. ‘The common physical law of bodies 
expanding by heat and contracting by cold is contra- 
dicted by the fact that water expands, instead of 
contracting, when below the temperature of 40° Fahr. 
On the other hand, the chemist is obliged to have 
recourse to half atoms (i. e. divisions of what he defines 
as indivisible), as in the salts of phosphorus and 
the oxides of iron and some other metals. But in 
the phenomena of electricity, the greatest difficulties 
to the general views of the nature of matter are pre- 
sented. It is well known that bodies may be classed 
as conductors or non-conductors of electricity. Of two 
equally solid substances, copper conducts, shell-lac 
insulates; and yet if, according to the universally 
recognized opinion of matter, the particles of each 
are surrounded by space or ether,—why does this 
theoretical atmosphere exhibit properties so oppo- 
site? Why does it conduct in copper and not con- 
duct in shell-lac? Again, in general, metals con- 
duct worse when heated, and better when cooled, 
yet iodide of mercury will not conduct at all till it 
is fused. But the most striking anomaly in the 
popular opinion mentioned by Mr. Faraday is, the 
opposite electrical properties of the metal potassium 
in its metallic state, and when it is oxidized. In the 
former condition, it is lighter than water,and conducts 
electricity ; in the latter, its specific gravity is doubled, 
twice the number of particles of potassium entering 
into the same space, and yet then it will not conduct 
at all. Mr. Faraday concluded by avowing that the 
impression produced on his mind by these difficulties 
in the received theory of matter was, that matter 
consists of centres of fires, around which the forces 
are grouped ; that particles do touch, and that the 
forces round those centres are melted ; that wherever 
this power extends, there matter is; that wherever 
the atmospheres of force coalesce, there the matter 
becomes continuous ; that chemists need not group 
atoms together, as in the case of berberine, or other 
organic substances, to make their composition in- 
telligible, but that particles can penetrate each 
other. 

At the conclusion of this discourse, which was 
listened to with profound attention, the Rey. J. 
Barlow, Honorary Secretary, announced for the fol- 
lowing Friday, Prof. Brande, ‘On Fermentation.’ 
He took that opportunity of promising from Profs. 
Owen, E. Forbes, and Grove, and Mr. 8. Solly, com- 
munications on those branches of research to which 
these distinguished men had directed their philoso- 
phical inquiries, 





ption, he made Maddocks, the actor, the ori- 
ginal of his Falstaff, a practice then too common 
even with well-established painters. 

From 1816 to 1843, he never neglected sending 
something to the annual exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. Scenes from Shakspeare and Ariosto 
are mixed up with subjects from Robertson’s America, 
the History of the Gunpowder Plot, and Smollett’s 
‘Ferdinand Count Fathom.’ One of the most suc- 
cessful of his Shakspeare pictures is that favourite 
subject with our painters—Othello relating his ad- 
ventures to the all-attentive Desdemona. Mr. Briggs 
has not done full justice to his subject, but still itis 
a good picture. In 1826, he was elected an Asso. 
ciate of the Royal Academy, acquiring that honour 
before both Eastlake and Landseer, who, though 
they started with him, and were outstripped fora 
time, soon overtook him in gaining the still higher 
honour of becoming an R.A. elect. To confirm the 
justice of the Academy in his election, he exhibited, 
in 1826, a large picture of the First Interview 
between the Spaniards and the Peruvians, a clever, 
well-composed picture, but too dark, and too much 
in the manner of his then favourite Opie: it has 
been engraved. In 1831, he exhibited a large pic- 
ture, painted for the Mechanics’ Institute at Hull, in 
which he endeavoured to embody the Progress of 
Civilization by representing the Ancient Britons 
Instructed by the Romans in the Mechanical Arts 
This stamped him as an historical painter of high 
promise; and, in 1832, he was elected into the 
Academy, on the death of Northcote. Y 

Unwilling to risk his newly-acquired reputation, 
and feeling, perhaps, his powers insufficient to make 
good the high expectations that were raised about 
him, or more likely still, from a wish to make 
money, he now devoted his whole time to portraiture, 
swelled out the catalogues of the Royal Academy, 
and filled its rooms with kit-kats and three-quarters 
of squire and noble, bishop and layman, heads of 
colleges and chairmen of quarter-sessions. Lawrence 
was in the grave, and he had to runa race with Shee, 
Pickersgill, and Phillips. He began the race well, 
and has left us some very fine portraits. There are 
few English painted heads better than his three 
quarter portrait of Chancellor Eldon, painted the year 
before his Lordship died. 

One of his last great flights was an attempt to 
embody an affecting incident in the life of old Lord 
Eldon. He tried too much, and failed in telling his 
full story. The circumstance he took up is as fol- 
lows:—In June, 1834, at the installation of the 
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Wellington as Chancellor of the University 
poy Taal Encombe, the grandson of Lord 
Eldon, the High Steward of the University, had the 
honour of D.C.L. conferred upon him. As the 
newly-made Doctor ascended the steps of the Chan- 


cellor’s chair, the Duke clasped his hand in a most 
friendly manner. The Ear! of j Eldon looked affec- 
tionately on; and his grandson, instead of proceeding 
at once to his place among the Doctors, took his 
grandfather's hand, and bowed down to it,as a mark 
of reverence and affection. The cheering became 
enthusiastic, and the old Earl, covering his face with 
his hands, burst into a flood of tears. . ; 

We subjoin a list of a few of Mr. Briggs’s portraits; 
the reader, when he sees the name, may perhaps 
remember the picture :—1.The first Lord Teign- 
mouth ; 2. Sir Samuel Meyrick ; 3. Baron Alderson ; 
4, T. Fowell Buxton ; 5. Mrs. Opie; 6. Mrs. Siddons 
and Miss Kemble; 7. Rev. Sydney Smith ; 8. Rey. 
H. H. Milman; 9. Lord Wharneliffe; 10. Mr. 
Planché; 11. Mr. Jameson ; 12. Charles Kemble ; 
13. Lord Stanley ; 14. Duke of Wellington ; 15, Mr. 
Walker, the engineer. 





The Cambridge Statues.—In your last week’s journal, allu- 
sion was made to the statues which form part of the design 
of the New Hall of Assize, at Cambridge, as an instance of 
«artistic jobbing,” I believe, from an imperfect knowledge 
ofthe facts of the case, which I feel it to be incumbent upon 
me, as the architect under whose direction, jointly with that 
of my partner, Mr. T. H. Wyatt, the building was erected, 
to state to you correctly. The four statues in question were 
competed for by two sculptors—Mr. Smith and Mr. Davis— 
each of whom sent in their respective designs, which were 
submitted to the Committee: the result was, that those of 
Mr. Smith were selected and ordered to be executed. Sub- 
sequently, a doubt arising as to whether it would be possible 
for one artist to execute the four within the limited time in 
which it was necessary that they should be finished, and 

ly from the peculiar circumstances under which Mr. 
Javis’s claim was urged, a proposition was made to Mr. 
Smith to relinquish the execution of two of thg statues, 
which he very liberally consented to; and the sanction of 
the Committee having been obtained, two were accordingly 
intrusted to Mr. Davis to sculpture. The remuneration 
offered was 90%. for each statue, the blocks of stone being 
supplied to the artists free of expense, which was by no 
means an inadequate sum. Flaxman and Rossi received, I 
am informed, but 1007. each for their celebrated statues of 
Comedy and Tragedy, which decorate the wings of Covent 
Garden Theatre. The fault that no communication took 
place between the two artists, rested entirely with Mr. Davis, 
who declined every opportunity offered him of meeting his 
brother artist; care, however, had been taken in the selec- 
tion of the designs, that they should not be in ill accordance 
with each other, if properly executed, and the public are 
now enabled to judge how far the endeavour has succeeded, 
aswell as of the merits or demerits of the productions of 
either artist. I am induced to trouble you with this com- 
munication, with a view to correct the impression which 
the article in your journal is calculated to create, that great 
injustice has been done to one of the parties, and the above 
statement of facts will, I believe, demonstrate which, if 
either, may have any just grounds of complaint. 

75, Great Russell Street, 1 remain, &c., 

25th Jan. 1844. D. BRANDON. 


We do not see that Mr. Brandon’s statement ma- 
terially differs from our own,—that, of the four 
colossal statues intended to decorate the building, 
“two were intrusted to one person, and two to an- 
other, The height and required proportions ‘being 
given, the artists employed set to work, having had 
no communication with each other—no mutual un- 
derstanding as to style and treatment: being, in fact, 
personally unknown to each other, and holding an 
entirely distinct position as regards the art.” The 
truth of our report, as to the result, is not denied: 
but more of this, perhaps, hereafter, when we have 
alittle leisure, for Mr. Brandon's letter has reached 
us only just in time for publication. 














MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Concerts.—Not a whisper has crept beyond the 
boundaries of that close borough, the Philharmonic 
Council, to give us a notion of what our leading 
Concert Society intends to do this year towards revi- 
Vification and progress. Yet the matter becomes, 
season by season, one of greater interest, unless we 
become content to see the musical aspirations of the 

ten years “sink in the ground.” Of course, with 
benefit concerts no order can be taken. Till we can 
temodel the whole race of artists, and persuade them 
that ultimate profit and fame would attend their 
efforts to raise the public, instead of playing and sing- 
ing down to it, we must look for nothing more sterling 
at these entertainments than strings of the newest 
Songs sung by the most fashionable singers, or the 
Wonders of the most wonderful (because the newest) 
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foreign instrumental lions. But there is a class 
of meetings at which we have a right to expect purer 
aims,—a wider range of purpose ; and we have been 
grieved by the sight of the concert bill of an enter- 
tainment given at the Western Literary and Scientific 
Institution on Wednesday last. This was made up 
of no less than seven-and-twenty vocal pieces: the 
most substantial of whici were, Bishop’s ‘ Blow, 
gentle gales,’ aterzett from Mr. Macfarren’s * Devil’s 
Opera,’ and a trio from ‘ Lucrezia Borgia,’ the rest con- 
sisting of ballads, duetts, &c. strung together, without 
the humblest interlude of instrumental performance. 
Now, since to all persons of taste such an evening 
must prove a weary infliction,—and this may be 
averred without fear of challenge,—how is it that 
the directors of a literary and scientific institution 
can consent to minister to the appetites of the taste- 
less? Either they do not treat Music as an art, 
with a spirit and a significance of its own, or they are 
willing to lose sight of these, for the sake of financial 
expediency. Of little use will be popular instruction, 
of less use would be the most select and careful 
academical study for the Professor (if ours were such), 
so long as low-thoughted views are allowed to manage 
and to decide ; and the amusement of the untaught, 
at best a vacant and imitative pleasure, is consulted 
in place of the progress of the teachable. To hit the 
amateurs of the informed class, such as frequent the 





























































































| Philharmonic Concerts, may be difficult, though not 


impossible ; but to refrain from vitiating the taste 
of the beginner is very easy. An act of a classical 
opera, a well selected cantata, a classical piece of 
instrumental music, may be less digestible than * Love 
not,’ or ‘ Gramachree,’ or *‘ The dear Irish Boy,’ but 
that the want for these things is more urgent than 
formerly, might be inferred, not only from our Exeter 
Hall performances, or to go lower, from our Prome- 
nade Concerts, but (to dive into depths) from the 
operatic representations which have been found to 
attract at our public-houses and tea-gardens. A 
scientific and literary institution should not wait for 
its example from the Eagle Tavern ! 





SuHAkspeaRE is again in the ascendant at our thea- 
tres; ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ with the 
combined attractions of Madame Vestris and Mrs. 
Nisbet, is played nightly at the Haymarket, like any 
vaudeville fire-new from the French mint; * Richard 
the Third,—or at least as much of it as Cibber’s 
mangling left to the stage,—has been got up at 
Drury Lane, as a melo-dramatic spectacle, with 
“unequalled splendour,” for the exhibition of that 
“celebrated tragedian,’ Mr. Charles Kean, and 
promises to be as popular as the ‘ Battle of Water- 
loo,’ at Astley’s, in which Mr. Gomersal figures as 
Buonaparte; while the first part of ‘Henry the 
Fourth’ is selected for the opening of the Lyceum 
on Monday, the management of which professes to 
take the “ Legitimate Drama” under its protection. 
These are symptoms that Shakspeare’s name is still 
influential with managers, and that his plays possess 
charms for audiences, when pretty women, a fine 
show, or a new set of performers are superadded. 
Unwilling to offer critical objections to performances 
which please the great majority of those who seek 
amusement at the theatres, yet care little or nothing 
for the means of excitement, we refrain from dis- 
cussing the merits of representations of Shakspeare 
adapted to this numerous class of play-goers, and in 
which so small an infusion of the spirit of the author 
animates the performers. Indeed, the low state of 
the art of acting at this time, and the temptations 
offered to players to indulge in tricks of stage drol- 
lery and melo-dramatic clap-trap, by the undiscri- 
minating appetite of audiences for stimulating appeals 
to their eyes and ears, renders the task of noticing 
the performances of Shakspeare ungracious; con- 
scientious hesitation, on the one hand, may be mis- 
taken for carping depreciation, and, on the other, 
reluctance to condemn may be interpreted into an 
abandonment of our duty. These scruples satisfied, 
let us say that the spectacle of ‘ Richard the Third’ 
is not only magnificent, but in good taste, the cos- 
tumes of the time being preserved with praiseworthy 
accuracy, and the array of soldiers imposingly mar- 
shalled. Since we cannot coincide with the majority 
of the crowded audience at Drury Lane in applaud- 
ing Mr. C. Kean’s personation of Gloster, or in liking 





his style of acting, we will be content to protest 


against his sacrificing the meaning of the author, the 
spirit of the character, and the natural expression of 
passion to a vicious mannerism, of which ranting, 
attitudinizing, and false emphasis are the leading 
characteristics. Mr. Harvey Tuckett—we presume 
the same gentleman who was mixed up with an 
affair in which Lord Cardigan figured—is to make 
his début as Falstaff at the Lyceum—a bold attempt 
for a first appearance ; and Mr, and Mrs. Keeley are 
to appear in an afterpiece taken from Washington 
Irving’s tale of ‘ Dolph Heyliger.’ 





Sr. James's Toeatre.—French Plays.—Mr. Mit- 
chel’s third season began this week, and merrily. 
He has changed some of the members of his com- 
pany : introduced a M. Barqui, who displays moderate 
cleverness in personating the ‘Famille Improvisée’ 
—has engaged Mdlle. Nelia Henri, Mdlle. Beau- 
chéne, and pretty Mdlle. Bachelet, to strengthen his 
corps of young ladies. In place of cheerful, contente1 
Mme. Croset, he has substituted a Mme. Lambert, the 
worst duenna we ever saw at a French theatre. He 
has, more wisely, renewed the engagements of MM. 
Cartigny and Lienard,—and, for his first star, ex- 
hibits M. Achard. Were it wise to speculate on the 
fancies of that capricious body, we should say, this 
capital actor was particularly calculated to please the 
English public. Had he been gifted with less vocal 
power, he might possibly have equalled Bouffé as a 
dramatic artist—had he less humour and versatility, 
he might divide honours with any of the singing 
gentlemen at the Opéra Comique. Both words and 
music are delivered by him with ease and neatness: 
we have rarely, indeed, heard a French voice so per- 
fectly agreeable in its quality. The audience did little 
save applaud his chansonettes in ‘ L’Aumonier du 
Régiment.’ To ourselves, however, that trifling piece 
has a higher value. It turns on the incident of the 
priest of a regiment assuming the disguise of a sol- 
dier, to trick a hot-headed warm-hearted moustache 
into common sense and forgiveness. Nothing can 
be at once quieter or more highly-finished than 
this performance. Where other actors would study 
how to put on the comrade, our new guest is obviously 
most anxious how to put off the ecclesiastic ; and the 
voice for ever falling into church tones,—the hands 
imperceptibly approaching each other for the pater- 
nal attitude of benediction,—the gait, which tells of 
the soutane, in spite of the smart pantaloon,—make 
up a whole, the rare excellence of which must strike 
all who are familiar with the manner of the foreign 
ecclesiastic. This praise, too, implies versatility. As 
we have the Priest and not M. Achard’s personalities 
in ‘ L’Aumonier,’ so in‘ Brunole Fileur,’ we have the 
Cotton-spinner in all his glory, with all his vagaries 
and high spirits, and a total unfitness for the usages 
of mode and monde, which will surprise such good 
souls as have been used to regard the Gaul as born 
a dancing-master! His crony, a brother operative, 
comes into possession of a splendid fortune, marries 
a young gentlewoman, and is put into genteel train- 
ing. How Couturier (Achard) assists him to beara 
part in the gay circles gathered round him by his 
wife, sees through his splendid misery, and encou- 
rages him in rebellion, is a thing to study as well as 
to laugh at. Good-hearted conceit and uncouth 
awkwardness in demeanour were, possibly, never 
more happily blended ; and at this moment we are 
not quite sure whether the capital comedian really 
can behave himself according to the code of drawing- 
room propriety. 





MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences.—Jan. 15.—M. Arago 
made a further communication respecting the comet 
discovered by M. Faye, from which it appears that 
it is a periodical, having a revolution of six years and 
200 days.—Papers were read from M. Milne Edwards 
relative to the organization of various non-vertebrated 
animals of the coasts of the Channel ; by M. Bonjean, 
on the effects of the ergot in rye ; and by M. Robinet, 
on the formation of silk by the silk-worm. 

Condors.—Three of these remarkable birds have 
been brought to this country from the Rio Negro, in 
Patagonia, which are believed to be the largest ever 
seen here alive, measuring from 11 to 12 feet across 
the wings. The two males are thought to be upwards 
of 20 years of age. They have been purchased for 





the Surrey Zoological Gardens, 
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—A few days ago, as some workmen were 
employed in demolishing the ruins of a tower of an 
old manor house, near the Chapelle-Gaugain, on the 
confines of the ‘Sarthe, they came on a skeleton 
which was recognised as that of a female. A chaplet 
of glass beads was found round the neck, and on two 
of the fingers were gold rings, one bearing the letters 
C.D.B., and the other, in which was a turquoise, the 
figure of a turtle, engraved on the gold, with the 
word Impossible close to it. The skeleton was in a 
place only just large enough to hold it. The teeth 
are in excellent preservation, and evidently belonged 
to a young woman, About 200 years ago this resi- 
dence bel 1 to Jacques des Loges, Gentleman of 
the Chamber to Lonis XIII. By a legal process 
this estate was declared forfeited, but he was subse- 
quently allowed to sell it, and in the act of sale he 
signed for his wife, whom he declared to be absent, 
but engaged to produce her ratification within a 
period of six weeks. This ratification, however, is 
not to be found amongst the titles of the property, 
which are otherwise complete. The wife of Jacques 
des Loges was Catherine de Broc: C.D.B. 

Periodical Literature in Sweden.—We learn from 
The Foreign and Colonial Review, that no fewer than 
116 periodicals have been published during the last 
year in Sweden. The majority are stated to be 
newspapers. Six are devoted to theology, four to 
agriculture, and others to divers specific branches of 
science. Christmas Eve, an idyll by Runenberg, is 
mentioned in the Swedish papers as one of the best 
productions in Belles Lettres of the current year. 

— A short time since, as a farmer, residing at 
Dammartin (Jura), was digging a trench in a vine- 
yard near the roadside, he came toa large flag-stone, 
which, having been raised, laid open an orifice of 
about a métre square, leading to a cavity below. 
The farmer’s son descended by means of a ladder, 
and to his astonishment found a vault, thirty métres 
square, supported by twelve large columnsin excellent 
preservation. On the north were twelve cases in 
stone, standing against the wall, in shape something 
like the sentry-boxes of the present day. When 
struck, they gave back a hollow sound, and one of 
them, having been broken, disclosed a complete 
suit of armour, much corroded by rust, but all 
the pieces of which were still connected with thick 
thongs of leather. The armour, which was of an ex- 
ceedingly ancient form, contained all the bones of a 
skeleton, except the head, which was absent, leading 
one to suppose that the warrior had been decapitated. 
At the feet lay a purse, made of metal rings, contain- 
ing twenty-three bronze and silver medals of small 
size. They were all of the Netherlands, except one 
representing Charlemagne. A reliquary was also found, 
which apparently had been attached by a chain to 
the neck of the fgare. It was of octagonal form, and 
covered with chasing still perfectly clear and well- 
defined. From the taste and delicacy of the design, 
it would appear to belong to the eleventh or twelfth 
century. The letters L. rp. were discernible in various 
parts. A massive gold ring was also discovered, with- 
out any other ornament than the same letters L. Pp. 
Round the other three sides of the vault were similar 
stone cases, also placed against the wall. Some stones, 
with vestiges of Gothic inscriptions, appear to cover 
other tombs. In an angle a door is walled-up, which 
is apparently the ancient entrance. The Mayor had 
all the articles thus discovered placed in safe keeping, 
and gave notice of the circumstance to the Prefect 
of the department.— French Papers. 

New Explosive Power.—The Globe gives an ac- 
count of a discovery which relates to a combi- 
nation of chemical substances, able to bid defiance 
to any resistance however powerful; and capable 
of being nicely regulated, so that the time when 
the explosion shall take place may be calculated. 
The form of this missile is globular. It may be 
propelled from a musket, a cannon, or a bomb, and 
thrown with the same precision as common balls 
or- shells, yet is otherwise so perfectly harmless 
that it may be carried about without the slightest 
danger ; it may even be cast down, with any force, 
upon iron or stone, and no other effect be produced 
than if the ball itself were a solid mass of stone or 
iron. Of course, we can offer no opinion on the sub- 
ject until the efficiency of the discovery shall have 
heen tested, which, it is said, the Board of Ordnance 
is about to do. 
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NEW EDITIONS 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 





MATHLE'’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 
By BLOMFIELD. 
Fifth Edition, revised by Kenrick. 
2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


fom GREEK AUTITORS. 


Second Edition, 8vo. 7s. Gd. 


MATHIA’S SHORTER GREEK 
GRAMMAR. 
By BLOMPIELD. 
Seventh Edition, revised by Epwarps. 
12mo. 3s. bound. 
MATHIA’S GREEK ACCIDENCE. 
Fourth Edition, revised by Evwanobs. 
12ino. 2s. bound. 


BUTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS, 
With NOTES by FISHLAKE. 
Second Edition, revised. 8vyo. 14s. 


VERBS. 
With NOTES by FISHLAKE. 
Second Edition, revised. 8vo. 78. 6d. 


ARISTOPHANES, 
With ENGLISH NOTES by MITCHELL. 
1, ACHARNENSES. 2. Wasps. 3. KNIGHTS. 
8vo. 10s. cach. 5. FroGs, 15s. 


MULLER’S DORIANS. 
Translated by TUFNEL and LEWIS. Second Edition, 
revised. 2 vols. 8yo. 26s. 


PHORZ of ASCHIYLUS, 
With NOTES. 8vo. 12s. each. 
GREECE GRAMMATICZ 
MENTA 
In Usum Scholarum. Fi fh Edition, including the Syntax. 
12mo. 5s. bound. 


GRECH GRAMMATICZ RUDI- 
MENTA 


In Usum Scholarum. Pars Posterior, sive Syntaxis. 
12mo. 2s. bound. 


RUDIMENTA GRAICA MINORA 


RUDI- 


sem accommodata. 12mo. ls. Gd. bound. 


LATINZ GRAMMATICA RUDI- 
MENTA, 
Or LATIN GRAMMAR, for the Use of Schools. 
12mo. 3s. Gd. bound. 
OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES 
LATIN ELEGIACS 
12mo., 4s. bound. 
COLERIDGE’S INTRODUCTION 
the GREEK CLASSIC POETS. 


Second Edition. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


of the ANCIENT GREEKS. 
Translated from the German. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
CARMICHAEL’S GREEK VERBS: 


Their Formations, Defects, and Irregularities. 
12mo. 8s. Gd. bound. 


Designed both for the Beginner and advanced Learner. 
12mo. 1vs. 





London: Jouwn Munnay, Albemarle. street ; 
and te be obtai 1 of all Bo 








MATHIAS INDEX of QUOTATIONS 


BUTTMAN’S IRREGULAR GREEK 


4. CLoups. 


PEILE’S AGAMEMNON and CILOE- 


In Usum Scholarum, editio altera ad disciplinam Etonen- 


HASE’S PUBLIC and PRIVATE LIFE 


HEILNER’S GERMAN GRAMMAR. 





93 
Nearly ready, 


TCH’D THOUGHTS, a New Work by 
THE ETCHING CLUB, consisting of Sixty Etchings on 
Co ‘opper, many of large size, with illustrative Letter-press, origi- 
and selected. 
Plan of Publication. 
First 20 copies, India proofs, half imperial paper, bound in 
cloth and gilt, each, Ten Guineas, 
200 ach quarter imoperial India paper, bound in cloth and 
silt each, Six Guin 
r the auauet 220 copies have been printed the plates will 
ait he, 

Subscribers’ names received by the Hi Secretary, Mr. 
Redurave. Hye Park-gaie, Kenslngton i aeceiaas 
his day is published, price 7s. 

FIFTH EDITION a te ‘LAWs of HAR- 
MomtOUs col OU RING, hich is now adde I 
AN ATTEMPT TO DEFINE ASTHETE AL _— 
By D.R. HAY. House Painter, Glinbary 
Author of * The Natural Principles and Anal tA of :; Harmony 
,» LD rom, ape Proportion ; or, the Geometric Principle of Beauty 
nalyze 
London: W.S. Orr & Co.; and Edinburgh, Fraser & Co. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 
scHu0l, epi TION. 
2 thick ; together or separate, 
HE’ "HISTORY “Of SCOTLAND, from the 
earliest Period to 1745-46, ry: in 
TALES OF G 4 


R FATHER. 
By SIR WALTER § Cor T, Bart. 


Robert Cadell, Edinborgh. 
PAYNE'S POETRY FORCHILDREN. 5TH THOUSAND, 
Just published, price ™, bad pee sition, corrected and 


ELECT POETRY. For CHILDREN ; with 
brief Explanatory Notes. 
By JOSE: PH PAYNE. 
“ Very pleasing and tuitable select * Westminster Review.— 
“ Charming collection.” Spectator.—* * Rich selection.” Congreza- 
tional a4 —‘‘Judicious selection.” Metropulitan.— Nice little 
— Tait. 


London: Relfe & Fletcher, 7, Cornhill. 
MATHEMATICAL WOR 
E MORGAN’S (Professor) ART’ THMETIC, 
4th edition, royal 12mo. 
Algebra. Royal 12mo. 9s. 
° Trigonometry. Royal 12mo. 9s. 
First Notions of Logic. 1s. 6d. 
Tables of Logarithms, to Five Places. Feap.8vo. 3s, 
Barlow’s Tables of Squares, Cubes, &e. Royal 
a) A Catalogue will be sent by post, free of expense, to any 


gentleman writing for it. 
‘Taylor & Waiton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 














SCHOOL BOOKS, 
MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
ATURAL PHILOSOPHY for BEGIN- 
NERS: MOTION and MECHANICS. 143 Woodcuts. 


Feap. 8vo. 
Reiners ae on Form. 12mo. 6s. 
2nd edition. 


Lessons on Number. 
1. MASTER'S MANUAL, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
2 SCHOLAW'S PRAXIS. Ismocar, _” }Sold separately. 
Lardner’s Elements of Euclid. 8th edit. 8vo. 7s. 
Ritchie’s Geometry, Illustrated and Applied. 2nd 
edition, 12mo. 3s. 
Twelve Planispheres, forming a Guide to the 
Stars. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
*,* A Catalogue will be sent by post, free of expense, to any 
gentleman writing for it. 

Taylor & Waiton. 28, Upper Gower-street. 
ENGLISH, GERMAN, AND ITALIAN 
SCHOOL BOOKS, 

LATEAe: S (Professor) ELEMENTARY 

ENGI ISH GRAMMAR. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
Wittich’s German Grammar. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 
— German for Beginners. 2nd edition, 
12mo. 5s 
Stories from German Writers: German and Eng- 
lish, Interlinear. 12mo. 2s. 6d. : 
Panizzi’s Italian Prose Extracts. 12mo., 10s, 6d. 
—— Grammar. 2nd edit. 12mo. 3s. 
Stories from Italian Writers: Italian and Eng- 
lish, Interlinear. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
*,* Jatalogue will be sent by post, free of expense, to any 
gentleman writing for it. 
Taylor & Waiton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 
GREEK SCHOOL BOOKS. 
LLEN’S NEW GREEK DELECTUS. 
From Kiihner’s Grammar. 2nd edition, 12mo. 4s, 
Com- 


Herodotus. Edited by G. Long, Esq. A.M. 
plete, 1 vol. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 
Edited by G. Long, Esq. 
A.M. 12mo. 5s. 


Xenophon’s Anabasis. 
Plato: Apology, Crito, and part of the Phiedo; 
with Notes in English. Edited by Dr. Smith. l2mo. 4s. 6d, 


Wigger’s Life of Socrates. In English. 12mo, 


6d. 

London Greek Grammar. 5th edit. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
*,* A Catalogue wit se sent by post, free of expense, to any 
gentle man pees for 

Taylor & Walton, 23, Upper Gower-street. 
FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. 
ERLET'S (Professor) TRADUCTEUR: 
Selections from the best French Writers. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
French Grammar. 12mo, ds. 6d. 
Dictionary of Difficulties. 12mo. 4s. 
Tableau Littéraire dela France. 12mo. 6s. 
Sismondi—Battles of Cressy and Poictiers. French 
and En Blish, Interlinear. 12mo. 
et AC ‘atalogue will be sent 7 post, free of expense, to any 


sollenen writing for it. 
Taylor & Walton, 23, Upper Gowe:-street. 
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THE ATHENAUM 








HONG KONG 


13, Great Marlborough-street. 


AND MACAO. 





COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


For FEBRUARY will contain the commencement of a series of articles on the above interesting Localities, written by a 
Gentleman who has just returned from the scene of our recent triumphs. They will include Personal Sketches of the 
Inhabitants, an Account of the Bazaars and Public Places, the numerous bands of Pirates which infest the vicinity, the 


Methods of Locomotion, the Public Hotels, &c. &c. 


The NUMBER for FEBRUARY will also contain—A Continuation of the Original Anecdotes of Prince Talleyrand ; 
and of the Marchioness of Londonderry’s Diary of her Travels—A Story by Mrs. Trollope—Another by Mrs. Gore—Poems 


by Eliza Cook ; 


the Author of ‘ Lacon,’ &.—A Humorous Article, entitled ‘ Young England, or The Perils of the Crisis, 


with an Illustration by Leech; and other Papers by Horace Smith, Esq., Laman Blanchard, Esq., the Author of ‘ Peter 
Priggins,’ the Author of ‘ Raising the Wind; and AN ACCURATE REPORT of 


THE MONSTER MEETING. 


#*,* Orders for COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE (which should be sent by the 30th January) are received 
by all Booksellers. 


Henry Corsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


t AN. anf 


ASE SELECTION of GREEK. < INSCRIPTION 
from the APOCALYPTIC SITES, engraved in Fa, 
simile, og refooes, KeNREDY ory Note, and lodices, 
By 3A EDY BAILIE, D.D. RA. 
Late Fellow and | comoar! in Greek in the Unive of Dublin, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; ani 
Milliken, Dublin. 


GRANT'S me or FOR 1843, 


M vane Pg ‘the "HEATHEN: being the 
semaah 9" Lacrore for 
NTHONY GRANT, D.C. 
Vicar of Rezrord rd. Essex ; late Fellow of ‘New College 
Rivingtons, *- Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, and 
Parker, Oxfo 


THE BISHOP OF PFENGLAND. 'S HISTORY OF 
In 18mo. price 2s. 6d. half-bound, the 5th edition of 


PLAIN and SHORT HISTORY of ENG. 
é HAND tee foe CUSLSREN : : in Letters from a Father to his 
on. it tion 
a GEOR ROE DAVYS, D.D., Lord Bishop of Peterbo: 
ivingrens, St. Paul’ s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, - 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
A Volume for a Lending Library. Selected chiefly 
oe > al Cottager’s Monthly Visitor.” In 12mo. 2nd edition, 
5 











y 8vo. cloth, 


ULLER’S MODERAT 1ON of the CHURCH 
of ENGLAND. By the Rev. R. EDE: 

“ Every thoughtful person is bringing PEN ote a stand, and 
inquiring what are the true views ofthe C Shurch of En an rs 
the many points which are now so warmly discussed. ‘This 
will just meet his wants. It is not a book containing the ier’ ‘3 
private opinions on the matters treated of, but a calm and ar- 
gumentative statement of the views of the Church, as conclu- 
sively set forth in her liturgy, articles, and homilies. We ear- 
nestly recommend it —_ to the clergy and laity.”—Church of 
England Quarterly Rev 

London: Pigott; Hamilton. Oxford: Parker. Cambridge: 
Deighton. 


THE HOLY BIBLE, WITH GIRDLESTONE’S 
COMMENTARY. 


Now complete, in 6 large pee. a price 5/. 8s. in cloth, gilt 
et 


te 
HE HOLY BIBLE, "containing the OLD and 
NEW TESTAMENTS; wie a COMMENTARY, arranged 
in Short Lec ares: ~ the Da aily U f Fa 
B CHARLES GIRDL ESTONE, M.A. 
"octenal Alderley, Cheshire, 

In announcing the completion of ong original and compre- 
shensive work, the Publishers take the opportunity of stating, 
that though the arrangement of the Lectures has been adapted 
to the purpose of Family Reading. the Exposition will be found 
equally available for private study: being at once explanatory 
and practical, an gy result of much research into 
the labours of others, with the advantage of an uniform and 
—— interpretation of the whole Bible, by the same 

Xx positor 

_Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 

The New Testament may be had separately, in 2 
vols. price 1/. 16s.; or any of the Parts of the Work, to complete 
sets, at 9s. each. 








To all who have Farms or Gardens. 
C ONTENTS or tHe Tuirp NuMBER OF 
THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


AND 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 
Twenty-four folio pages, price 6d. stamped, to go free ly post. 


.eases, remarks on 

Lever Turnip-slicer 

Linnean peony 

Liquid Mar 

Listauthus ‘Ruseellisnus, cul- 
ture of 


Agricultural Chemistry Associ- 
atio 


Agricultural Experiments, by 

the Rev. L. Vernon Harcourt 
Agricultural Society of lreland 
Agricultural Education | 
Agriculture of Isle of Man Maclura aurantiaca 
Ammonia, to fix, by Sulphuite Malting, remarks on 

Acid Manures, loss of. in towns 
Asphalte Roofing | Manures, remarks on 
Bees, management of |M jester, and Servant, Law re- 
Berberry bl blight, by the Rev. _ specting 
. erkeley A jildew, causes of 

Book of he "Farm, by H. Cneiatnasous plants, treatment 

Stephens, rev 
Broccoli, emeoed’ s Cape | Passion Flowers, jradiost kinds 
Calendars of Grevations for Peaches forced, all m 

Hothouses, Flower Gardens, Pears, Rivers’ Recdoas cheer. 

Florists’ Flowers, Pineries,| Pigeon Dung 

Kitchen Gardens, Arboricul-| Pigsty, plan of 

ture, and Cottagers’ Gardens} Po yanthuses, remarks on 

Canker in fruit-trees | * Productive Farming,’ by J. A. 


Chalk, to apply to land mith, rev. 
Chemistry, to apply, to Agricul- | Psend- Acacia, durability of 
ture, by C. R. ree, Esq.| Rent, law of payment of 
Stowmarket | Rhizomorpha medullaris 
Chickweed, to destroy | The Tree Rose (with a woodcut) 
Conegnes s toapply asa manure,| Rose Garden 
by Professor Henslow |Seeds of Gardening, by Mr. 
Deodar, to graft Forsyth, gardenerto the Eari 
Diseases of Plants of Shrewsbur: 
Draining, Mr. Smith, of Deans-| Seed time for be yheat 
ton. on thorough 2s on Whea 
Elm Gall Aphis (with a woodcut) Snails. to boll > salt 
‘armers’ Clubs, ee ‘Species Filicum,’ bir W. 
and Khins of Gallow ooker's, rev. 
Fence, Macclesfield” Gardens! Sprengel on Manures 
at, notic ‘Temperature, difference of, at 
Flax, cultivation of | London and Chiswic 
Forest-trees fora chalky soil Thorough draining 
Gardeners’ Benevolent Insti- Trees, to render independent 
tution | of the stock 
Geological Society ie fernip Lever Slicer 
Grass-land to manure rate, effect of, on wheat 
Heraldic Gardening, poe for, v egetation, progress of, in the 
Highland aed Ln tural So-| spring of 1843 
ciety of Scot Walls, cure for old 
Horticultural Society all-trees, twine to fasten 
Insects Wheat, proper time to sow 
Kennedya Marryatte Wheat, slugs on 
Land, agricultural value of Wireworm, destroyed by phea- 
arches | sants 


* Tue Garpeners’ CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL Ga- 
gorrs sopteine, & “eee fe a? yore, the London Market 
rices of Corn, Hay, Cattle, 2 9 
ST rey ar cate e, Fruit, Vegetables, Wool, &c., with 
ER N Naber 4 pare this day. 
ofany Newsvender, price 6d. free by post.—Office 
for PTiccnecen 5, Chasles-street, Covent-garden, London, 











SKELTON’S WORKS. 
This day is published, handsomely printed in 2 vols. 8vo. cloth 
boa he price 1/. 12s., the impression limited to 500 Copies, 
HE WORKS of JOHN SKELTON, Poet 
Laureate in the Reigns of Henry VII. and Henry Vill. 
Now first accurately printed from existing Manuscripts and the 
Ancient Editions, with Notes ay" a Glossary. 
By the Rev. A. DYCE, 

Shakespeare’s Library : ; Collection of the Ro- 
mances, Novels, Poems, and Histories, used by Shakespeare as 
the foundation of his Dramas. Now first collected and accu- 
rately edited, from the Original Editions; with Introductory 
pee By J. P. Collier, Esq. F.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth boards, 


T. Rodd, 9, Great Newport-street. 
CLASSICAL WORKS 
By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity Coll. Cambridge. 
PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION toGREEK 


ACCIDENCE. With easy Exercises and Vocabulary. 
2nd edition, 5s. 6d, 





Il. 

A Practical Introduction to Greek Prose Compo- 
sition. 5th edition, 5s. 6d. This Work, which is nearly on 
Ollendorff's plan, consists of a Greek Syntax founded on Butt- 
mann’s, and easy Sentences to be translated into Greek, after 
given Examples, and with given Words. 

Ill. 


A Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Compo- 
sition. 5th Edition, 6s. 6d. This Work, like the foregoing, is 
founded on the principles of imitation and frequent ropatitiva, 
It is at once a Syntax, a Vocabulary, and an Exercise Book ; and 
considerable attention has been paid to the subject of S = 
nymes. This and the meqoting Work are now nsed at all, 
nearly all, the public schools. 

lv. 
A Second Part of the above Work, containing the 


Doctrine of the Latin Particles. With Vocabulary, and an 
Antibarbarus, 8vo. 8s. 


Henry’s First Latin Book. 4th edition, 3s. The 
object of ‘this Work (which is founded on the principles of imi- 
tation and frequent repetition), is to enable the pupil to do 
exercises from the first day of his beginning his Accutane. a 


The ne Periodical Works, for February, 1844, will be pub. 
lished by CHARLES KNIGHT & Co, 
LD ENGLAND. Part III., with a Coloured 
Engraving. Price 1s. 6d. Published also in Weekly 
Numbers at 3d., with the Coloured Engraving as a Supplemen. 
tary Number, price 6d. 

THE PICTORIAL SUNDAY BOOK, Part II. with a 
Coloured Map, price 1s. 6d. Published also in Weekly Numbers 
at 3d.; with the Coloured Map, and a sheet of letter-press, de- 
scriptive of the Goography of the Holy Land as a Supplementary 
Number, price 

THE PEN NY MAGAZINE, Part XXXVII. of the New 
Series, price 6d. 

THE PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, during the 
Reicn or GeorGe III., Part XXXVII., super-royal 8vo. 2s, 

*,* It has been found ‘necessary—to avoid any curtailment in 
the narrative of a very interesting period—to extend the 
and a Half already announced to Two Parts; i  conckaston of 
the Work will therefore not appear till March 1s 

Published also 


LONDON, Part XXXV., price Is. 6d. 
in Weekly Numbers, price 4d. 

THE PICTORIAL MUSEUM of ANIMATED NATURE, 
Part XIV., price 1s. Published alsoin Weekly Numbers, priced, 
RE-ISSUE IN MONTHLY, VOLUMES, OR SECTIONS, OF 

MPLETED WORKS. 

On the . ek these Works commenced to be re 
issued in Monthly ‘0 umes, or Sections, so as to enable new 
Subscribers, with a very moderate periodical. outlay, to become 
possessed, within a short period, of books which are polvenaty 
acknowledged to be the best foundation of a private library 
the doubts of their proper ye — too often apply to 
large periodical works, are now set a 

he Monthly Re-issue will be as an all the Volumes or 
Sections being strongly and elegantly sewed in a novel style: 

_THE PENNY CYCLOPZDIA. A Monthly Volume, at 
Six Shillings. Completed, in 27 Volumes, in March, 1846. 

THE PENNY MAGAZINE, Ist Series. A Monthly 
Voleme, at Four Shillings. Completed, in 9 Volumes, in Oc- 
tober, 1844. 

THE PICTORIAL BIBLE, and the HISTORY OF Ler 
JEWS (including the Natural’ History of the Holy Land). 
Monthly Section, includin; pettee of each Work, at ‘sie Shik 
lings. Completed, in 12 Mont ly Parts, in December, 1844. 

THE PICTORIAL —— OF SHAKSPERE, in- 
cluding the » Bicorgper, A Monthly Ssctign. at Six Shillings, 





is recommended by the Oxford Diocesan Board 
useful work for Middle or Commercial Schools; and siaptea at 
the National Society's Training College at Chelsea. 
vi. 
A Second Latin Book and Practical Grammar. 
Intended as a Sequet to‘ Henry’s Latin Book,’ 2nd edition, 
in 12mo, 4s, 


A First Verse Book. 

duction to the Latin Hexameter and Pentameter. 
VIII. 

A Practical Introduction to Latin Verse Compo- 

sition. Contents: 1. “‘ Ideas’’ for Hexameter and Elegiac Verses. 

2. Aleaics. 3. Sapphics. 4. The other Horatian Metres. 5. 


Appendix of \ omnes Phraseology, and Hints on Versification. 
In 8vo, 5s. 


vil. 
Intended as an Easy Intro- 


In 12mo, 28. 


Ix. 


Ecloge Ovidiane ; with English Notes, &c. 5th 
edition, 2s. 6¢._ This Work is from the Fifth Part of the 
* Lateinisches Elementarbuch’ of Professors Jacobs and Doring, 
— has an immense circulation on the Continent and in 
merica, 


x. 

Ecloge Horatiane. ParsI. (Carmina), 5s.; Pars 
II. (Sermones), 5s. Addita est Familiaris Interpretatio ex Ad- 
notationibus Mitscherlichii, Doeringii, Orellii, aliorum excerpta. 

xi. 

Historie Antique Epitome, from Cornelius Nepos, 
Justin, &c. With English Notes, Rules for Construing, Ques- 
tions, Geographic al Lists, &c, 2ndedition, price 4s. 

XII. 

Materials for Translating into Latin. 

German of Grotefend, with Notes and Excursuses. 
XIII. 

Annales Veterum Regnorum et Populorum im- 

primis Romanorum, Confecti 4 C. J. Zumptio. 12mo. 5s. 
XIV. 

Doederlein’s Hand-book of Latin Synonymes. 

Translated by the Rev. H. H. — B.A. In 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


From the 
In 8v0. 7s.6d. 


An English Grammar for Classical Schools ; bein, 
a Practical Introduction to English Prose Composition. 3ri 
edition, much enlarged, with the addition of a Syntax and Ex- 
ercises. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 





onthly Parts, in September, 1845. 
THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, to the 


conclusion of the reign of George II. A Monthly Section, at 
Six Shillings. Completed, in 15 Monthly Parts, in March, 184. 


THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, during 


the reign of George III. A Monthly Section, at Six Shillings. 
Completed, in 12 Monthly Parts, in December, 1844. 


lished, 

THE PENNY MAGAZINE. vol “XID. (being the am 
of the New Series), handso: bound in cloth, _e. 7. 6d. 

THE PICTORIAL MUSEUM of of ANIMA NATURE, 
comprising MAMMALIA and Birps, Vol. I., cleganty bow — in 
floth vies 4 a al Coteqses Frontispiece from a dra’ 

dseer, price 

THE PENNY CY CLorEDIA, Vol. XXVIL. being Ms 
concluding Volume of the Work, in cloth boards, price 10s. 6d. 

22, Ludgate-street, January 20, 1843. 


CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
No. 34, Bridge-street, Bleck friars, London : established 1833. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 William 

Lower Rates of Premium than those of any other office that 
entitle the assured to participate in the profits. 

The bonus declared in 1834 amounted average to 1él, 
per cent. on the premiums then paid ; and in 1839 a second bonus 
was declared, oe on the average to 311. to 31/. per cent. on the 
premiums paid during the preceding five years. 

pectuses and other particulars may be ohtsined at the 
Office, poogne Se inthe of =e and four, a —_ be forwarded 
ication. 
to persons resident in the wr AS nto NER, See. 


RITANNIA TIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1 Princes-strest, Bonk. London : empowered by 
special Act of Parliament, IV. Vict. cap. 9. Capital | 1,000,000. 

The effect of an Assurance on a person's own life is to create 
at once a property in reversion, which can by no other means 
be vealieed, Take. for instance, the case of a person at a te 
of thirty, who by the payment of 5/ 3s. 4d. to the Srigaee 
Assurance Company, can become at once possess 
queathable property, amounting to 1000/., subject caly io the 
condition of his continuing the same payment quarterly during 

the remainder of his life.—a condition which may be fulfilled ay 
the mere saving of KIGHT SHILLINGS weekly in his expendi- 
ture. Thus, by the exertion ¥ a vers oi slight degree of econony 
—such, indeed, as can scarcely be felt as an inconvenience i 
may at ones | realize a capital of my which he can bequea 
or dispose of in any wa) may think proper, 

Dataied Prospectuses, and every tisite information as to 
the mode of effectin ng may at the Office, 
or will be forwarded (post — upon application. 

PETE ORRISON, Resident Director. 

Directors attend daily ry 0 ‘Glock. for the dispatch of busines. 
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AMILY ENDOWMENT SOCIETY, LIFE 
ASS RA Tham-place, Blackfriars, London. 


Bi rh Bayle Esq., Chai 

illi utterwo: yley, * rman, 

beter = Fuller, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 

Henry Bowden, Fe. or, Esa. | Joshua Walker Bsa 
Yhi r, . oshua alker, Esq. 

Robert ore Esa. | Major Willock, K.L.S. 


ward acnughten 
Elliot Macnaghten, (CAPITAL 500,000 


The objects of Life Assurance may be accomplished at this 
low as is consistent with security. 
ccaaccnasanil Rewind Life Assurance for 1001. 
Ace. | © | | 0 | © 
£. s. d. 
625 





Annual | £. s. d.| £. 8. d. | &. 8. d. 
Premium.-| 2471303) 449 a 
Endowments for future and existing children, and Annuities 
of all kinds are granted by this Society. — 
The usual commission allowed to Solicitors and others, and 
sl. per cent. extra on the first premium. 
JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


UROPEAN LIFE INSURANCE and 
ANNUITY COMPANY, No. 10, Chatham-place, Black- 
friars, London. Established January, 1819. e : 
President—Sir James Rivett Carnac, Bart. Rook Cliff, Lymington. 
Vice- President—Geo. Forbes, Esq. 9, Park-square, Regent’s-park. 


Directors. 
John Elliot Drinkwater Bethune, Esq. 80, Chester} didi, 


square 
s Henry Call, Esq. 1, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square. 
Pertivett Carnac, ésq. 46, Devonshire-street, Portland-place. 
John Greathed Harris, Esq. 2, Old Palace-yard. 
Heory H. Harrison, re fe Percy-street, Bedford-square. 
Thomas Hunt, Esq. 11, Manchester-square, 
William Paxton Jervis, Esq. 59, Cadogan-place, Sloane-street. 
Alexander H. Macdougall, Esq. 44, Parliament-street. 
William Sargent, Esq. ‘Treasury Chambers, Whitehall. 
Frederick Si ver, 3 Rs t res uck h gate. 
Stewart, Esq. 22, Portman-square. < 
= James Sullivan, Esq. Wilbury Park, Amesbury, Wilts. 
John Thoyts, Esq. 8, Foley-place. : ae 
Facilities are offered by this long-established Society to 
suit the views and means of every class of insurers. Premiums 
are received yearly, balf-yeariy, or quarterly, or upon an in- 
reasing or decreasing scale, — : z 
“The insured for life p pat P lly in the profits 











“<i liberal commission is allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 
are wanted in towns where none have yet been 
DAVID FOGGO, Secretary. 
ALLADIUM 


LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 7, Waterloo-place, London. 
E Dirt F. Fremantle, Bart. M.P. 

Arbuthnot. Esq. Sir T. F. tle, .M.P. 
$e7eon Bassow, Bart. F.R.S. | Henry Harvey, Esq. F.R.S. 
LordWm.R.K. Douglas, F.R.S. | James Murray, Esq. 
S Hyde | Samuel Skinner, Esq. 
Patrick Maxwell Stewart, Esq. 





Rt. Hon. Sir Edward 
East, Bart. F.R.S. 
Charles Elliott, Esq. F.R.S. M.P. 
Joseph Esdaile, Esq. Sir W illiam Young, Bart. 
Bankers—The London and Westminster Bank. 
fiupiston—Topeeese Gordon. M.D. - 
The Bonus declared by this Society is larger, in proportion, 
than that of most other Offices. The Assured are entitled to 
FOUR-FIFTHS, or 80 per cent. of the profits; which have pro- 
duced, on an average, to the Assured, additions totheir Policies 
of Forty-THREE PER Cent. on the Premiums paid. his 
Bonus may, at the option of the Assured, be applied in Reduction 
of future Premiums. 
ADDITIONS TO POLICIES. 
The following Table shows the Additions made to Policies for 5000/., 
which had been in force for Fourteen Years, to the 31st December, 1838. 
Age at , .,,. |Additions made to| Total Sums 
com- Premiums paid in| the Sum assured in |now payable, in case 
mence-| the 14 years. the 14 years. ” 





Lilye 
1350 
1525 
1682 
1869 


£5536 6 
12 


568 
5768 5 
5787 2 


Hom nnne 


SCOS+ Ce eee 
NCKVOA@mess 


® | 3173 6 8 112915 7 _ 6129 15 
Persons travelling in Europe, by sea or land, in time of peace 
are not charged any extra premium. 

NICHOLAS GRUT, Secretary andActuary. 





DROTECTOR LIFE ASSOCIATION, 35, Old 


Jewry. 


_ Directors. 
Chairman—W illiam Cripps, my M.P. 
Deputy Chairman—Matthew Boulton Rennie, Esq. 

Charles Bischoff, Esq. Joshua Lock wood, E 
William Blount, Esq. Henry Oxley. Esq. 
Jonathan Crocker, . Ralph Charles Price, Esq. 
Robert Hughes Innes, . Geo. Richard Robinson, Esq. 
Richard Harman Lloyd, bs Hon. J. Chetwynd Talbot,Q.C. 
Thomas Devas, Esq Truttathaniel Gould, Esa 

mas Devas, Esq. athaniel Gould, 5 
Robert Alexander Gray, Esq. 


Auditors. 
Thomas Boddington, " |. Frank Jellicoe, Esq. 
si PK illiam Liddiard,Esq. | 

The Directors of this Society continue to receive proposals 
for Assurance, both on the participating and non-participating 
plan, the rates of premium in either case being rather lower 

an those required by the older Establishments. 

ey are also desirous of ealling attention to the new mode 
of Assurance which they have instituted, and by which a person 
isenabled to provide a sum for his family in the event of his 
death, or to receive it himself on his attaining a given age. 

By this system an Assurer is placed in a position analogous 
to a person making deposits in a Savings’ Bank, with this very 
important difference, that in the event of early death, the family 
of the latter would receive back the sum deposited merely: 
Whilst in the case of the Assurer they would be entitled to thirty 
orforty times the amount of it. $ 

nual Premi of 100. with profits. 


for the A 
Payable at 60, or at 
death, should that 
happen previously. 
x. 8. d, 





Age. For the whole Life. 
£. 8. d. 





50 430 | 918 2 
The Premiums on the non-participating scale are 4s. lower 
at each age than the above. . ‘ 
pectuses containing a list of the Proprietors, with every 
information, may be had on application at the Society's Office, 
wof any of their Agents, 





DISEASED AND HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 
EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL LIFE 
OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London. Capital 500,000/. This 
Office is provided with very accurately constructed Tables, by 
which it can Assure Disea: ives on Equitable Terms. In- 
creased Annuities granted on unsound Lives, the amount varying 
with the particular disease. Members of C ptive Families 
assured at Equitable Rates. Loans granted upon personal se- 
curity. F. ¢ P. NELSON, Actuary. 


ATENT CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES 
and CLOCKS.—E. J. DENT_(by special appointment, 
Chronometer, Watch, and Clock Maker to the Queen sad 


a 
-H. Prince Albert) peepectfall solicits an ins 
extensive assortment of WATC and CLOCKS, which have 








1 
TCH 
been made to meet the demand of the public at the present 
season,—82, Strand, and 33, Cockspur-street. 

TO THE CLERGY AND CHURCHWARDENS, 3 
‘THE Subscriber respectfully intimates that he is 

now able to execute orders for Altar Cloths, Communion 
Linen, Surplices, and Ecclesiastical Carpets, exactly copied 
from ancient examples, and suited in_material and price for 
Village Churches, at one day's notice. Parcels free to London, 
Birmingham, York, and Liverpool.—Altar Cloths of Velvet, 
with Embroidery in Gold, prepared to order in fourteen days.— 
Specimens at No. 13, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 
GILBERT J. FRENCH, Bolton-le-Moors, Lancashire. 


ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose—is. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes, of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
brushes, which act in _ most surprising and successful manner. 
he Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable pro- 
perties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of direct 
importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ pro 
and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of a genuine 
Smyrna soenee. Only at METCALFE’S Sole Establishment, 
130 B.. Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution—Beware of the words ‘* From Metcalfe’s,” adopted 
y some houses. 


ILVER SUPERSEDED, and those corrosive 

and injurious Metals, called Nickel and German Silver, 

capplented by the introduction of a new and perfectly matchless 
ALBATA PLATE. 








.C.WaTson, 41 and 42, Barsican, and 16, Norton Foicarte, 
aided by a person of science in the amalgamation of Metals, has 
succeeded in bringing to public notice the most beautiful article 
ever offered ; possessing all the richness of Silver in appearance, 
with its durability and hardness, and perfect sweetness in use— 
as it undergoes a Chemical Process, by which all that is nau- 
seous in mixed metals is extracted—resisting all Acids, may be 
cleaned as Silver, andis manufactured into every article for the 
Table and Sideboard. Plain. Threaded. King’s. 

‘Table Spoons and Forks lés. 6d, 30s. Od, 

Dessert ditto.... 6 0 





+. 3 6 each 7 6 a = 
ublic will understand, that this Metal is 
peculiarly his own, and that Silver is not more different from 
gold than this metal is from all others; on its merit alone he 
wishes it to be tested, and, from the daily increasing eulogiums 
he receives, he is convinced that nothing can prevent its be- 
coming an article ofuniversalwear. ©, Watson's ILLUSTRATED 
CaTaLocvur and Price Current is published. Families who 
regard economy and elegance should possess themselves of 
this useful Book, which may be had Gratis and Post Free. 
THREE PAPIER MACHE TEA TRAYS, 35s.; a set of three 
Gothic Shape ditto (including the largest size) ; 
Gothic-shaped japanned ditto, 25s.; three 
ditto, 15s. ; and every article in Furnishing Hardware unusually 
iow. Quality is here the primary consideration; hence their 
uninterrupted success for 50 eit and their present celebrity as 
the best and most extensive Furnishing Warehouses in London. 
TABLE KNIVES, ivory handles, warranted, lls. per doz.; 
rts, 9s.; Carvers, 4s. per pair; a most extensive stock to 
select from, with balance handles, at 55s., 60s., and 70s., the long 
set of 50 pieces ; white bone and other handles, 8s. to 15s. the 
24 pieces ; stag-handled carvers, 3s. 6d. per pair. ‘The establish- 
ments of C. Watson have ranked pre-eminent for ears for 
their superior Table Cutlery, the whole of which ismarked with 
his name and address, and subject to exch if not app d 
of.—*,* A large stock of all the approved LAMPS now in use. 


BETES’ PATENT BRANDY DISTILLERY, 

No. 7, SmiruFi1ecp Bars.—Notwithstandin Pe pedi 
city for many ir ast given to the superiority of BETTS'S 
PATENT FRENCH DISTILLED BRANDY over every other 
Spirit, British or Foreign, it is yet but partially known: J. T. 
BETTS & CO. therefore feel it a duty they owe to the Public 
and themselves, to invite a comparison between the Patent and 
the French Brandy, until every Family in the kingdom, in which 
Brandy is consumed, have made trial of their Patent Brandy,— 
and consequently discontinued the use of the Foreign article. 
Their respective merits are fairly developed in the following 
Testimonials, to which they again beg to refer. 

Extracts from Testimonials. 

“I do not hesitate to express my conviction that your Patent 
Brandy is fully as free from everything injurious to health, and 
contains as pure a spirit, as the best varieties of Foreign Brandy. 

“EpWARD TURNER, 
“ Professor of Chemistry in the 
“John T. Betts, Esq.” “ University of London.” 

“] am bound to say, and do assert it with confidence, that, for 
parity of spirit, this cannot be surpassed ; and that your Patent 
Brandy is also quite free from those acids which, though minute 
in quantity, always contaminate the Foreign Spirit. 

“Jose 


Hume 
“J.T. Betts, Esq.” 








PH . 
“Chemist to His Majesty.” 
“ Your Brandy is free from uncombined acid and astringent 
matter, which exists, more or less, in most of the Brandies im- 
rted from France. “Joun Tuomas Cooper, 
*To Mr. Betts.” “ Lecturer on Chemistry.” 
_It is this perfect freedom from the above otgootionabte quali- 
ties, and its agreeable similarity in flavour to the finest samples 
ac Brandy, that constitute the peculiar value of the 
PATENT Branpy. mes 
J.T. BETTS & CO. are, at length, enabled to give a distinct 
assurance that arrangements will be completed in the course of 
the present month, which will afford an unfailing protection to 
purchasers against the continuance of those frauds, from which 
they have hitherto so extensively suffered; as each bottle will 
be secured by a Patent Metallic Capsule, or covering for the 
cork, of solid metal, with their name, address, and the words 
“ Berts's Parent Branpy” embossed upon it: the forgery of 
which subjects the guilty party to a Penalty of Fifty Pounds for 


every offence. i 

is valuab! 1 is factured only at the Distillery, 
No. 7, Smithfield Bars, leading to St. John-street ; where it may 
be obtained, either pale or coloured, in quantities not less than 
Two Gallons, at 18s, per Gallon, for Cash on delivery. 








ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES.—These 
beautiful instruments are peculiarly adapted for military 
gentlemen, tourists, &c. Their exceeding portability, measuring 
only 34 inches when closed, and their admirable performance 
satisfaction. ‘The price, Sus., nent by post feria To be bed of 
ction. e price, 35s. it — 
the Maker, J. DAVIS, Optician, Derby. pahcwsainc 


ESSRS. BARRY & SON, Stationers and En- 


grave ber to inform the Nobility and Gentry, that the 

ENGRAVE Visi ING CARDS in their best manner—with the 
crest, 6s.; without, 2s. 6d.; and 100 cards, 2s. 6d. Specimens of 
the above mer. be selected from a most fashionable assortment 
at their establishments, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, and 122, 
Bishopsgate-street Within ; or sent on application any distance 
free of expense. Superfine letter papers, 27s., 22s., 20s. 
lds. 6d., 12s., and 85. per ream ; note ditto, 18s., l6s., 128., 8¢. 
and 4s. per ream. Either of the above papers may be stam 
with a coronet, crest, or initials, for the additional charge of 5s. 
perream. Their miscellaneous stock, which is very large, and 
perticulariy adapted for Presents, as most of their articles may 

procured either plain or of the most costly description, em- 
braces every article of elegant and decorative stationery suitable 
for the boudoir, crawing-reew, or counting-house. essrs. B. 

r Mr. R. B. Ede’s Perfumery, and sup- 





& Son are also agents 
ply postage stamps and envelopes at Government prices. 


E WOLFF & SON’S newly-invented MATHE- 
¢ MATICAL PENCILS, for Mathematicians, Engineers, 
Architects, &c., manufactured of Extra Ha . 

:. LFF & SON, in 





ranted to retain a very fine Point.—E. WO 
introducing their Extra Hard Lead Pencils for Mathematical 
and Architectural purposes, beg to draw attention to the advan- 
tages resulting from their adoption in preference to the ordi- 
nary Pencils. They are made of six distinct sizes, by which 
means they can be fitted to all instruments, and are so con- 
structed thateach pencil may be cut in halves without waste, 
thus making two Pencils, each of a length the most convenient 
for use, and obviating the difficulties existing with respect to 
the ordinary — -—E. WOLFF & SON have also Half-round 
Pencils suitable for the Spring Bow Instrument, thus preventing 
the necessity of dividing the Pencil down the centre. They 
also manufactured of extremely hard Lead, of the finest qua- 
lity, which will retain a very fine point, and give a clear, even, 
and distinct line. Price 4s. per dozen. 


PATTERN OF SIZES, 
2 3 4 










































*s* May be had of most respectable Stationers and Instru- 
ment Makers; and of the Manufacturers, 23, Church-street, 
Sapraldeide, Loosen. nef - 

awing Pencils of the finest quality, of every descri * 
Architects and Engineers. w is od emarerd 

_A Sample of each Size will be sent by post to any part of the 

Kingdom on receipt of postage stamps equal to the amount. 


TO ARTISTS, AMATEURS, ETC, 


OLFF & SON'S CRETA LAVIS, or PER- 
.¥.. MANENT DRAWING CHALK, in various Colours. 

_ Woure = Son beg to apprise Artists and Amateurs that 
ey have, e in uction of great improvements in their 
CRETA Levis, enabled it to be used the same as the ordinary 
pencil ; and effects can now be produced equal to water-colour 
drawings, without the use of water or any other fluid, the va- 
rious colours blending together with perfect harmony, beauty. 
and richness. It can be cut to a fine point, and is thus capable o 
giving a very delicate outline. For sketching from nature, the 
Ft advantages resulting from the adoption ef the CRETA 
AEVIS must be obvious, as without the use of water, palette, 
brushes, &c. all the various tints can be obtained with a truth- 
fulness that cannot be surpassed. To be had of all respectable 
Stationers, and of the Manufacturers, at the following prices :— 
Leather box, containing a set of 12 
_— 18 





- = - 24 





— _ _- 36 
In sets as above, without box, at .. - per doz. 
Lake and Cobalt seccsceesseseeee 128, — 

“Creta Levis.—Preparations of drawing chalk in various 
colours, and some specimens of works produced by them, have 
been submitted to us by Messrs. Wolff & Son. These speci- 
mens we had no hesitationin pronouncing powerful and effec- 
tive; but we thought it right to forward the material itself to 
one more competent than ourselves to offer an opinion, and he 
reports favourably of it—that it is well suited for sketching, as 
it enables the artist togive colour as well as outline, which does 
not rub off in the portfolio.” — Atheneum, Dec. 23. 

Instructions for Use.—To produce the delicate shades, the 
chalk must be cut to a fine point, and worked very lightly 
on the pest. blending the colours until the required tint be 
obtained. The deep shades merely require a broader point and 
increased pressure.—B: Board, Crayon Paper, or, in fact 
any papers with a fine even surface, but not glazed, are well 
adapted for the CRETA LA:VIS. = 

Wo.rr Son ber to recommend their newly-invented 
SKETCHING PENCILS, or Permanent Black Chalks ;— 

B B, Very black, for foreground. 
H B, Middle tint. 7 
N, Neutral tint, for distance. 


ristol 


ice 6s. per dozen. 
These Pencils are peculiarly — — 4 for qhetching heads and 
landscapes, and are capable of producing a beautifal effect with 
very little labour. Having an adhesive quality, the drawings may 
be transmitted without fear of injury. im 
*,* Wolff & Son are desirous of opening an Agency with 
respectable Country Booksellers and Stationers for the sale of the 
above.—Manufactory. 23, Church-street. Spitalfields, London. 


DE’'S IMPROVED DIAMOND CEMENT, 

for joining broken China, Glass, and every description of 

Feneg Geticies “is altogether a good thing.’’— Polytechnic Journal, 

* Per ROBERT BEST EDE, Perfumer to Her Majesty. 
Depdts for his Perfumery, Barry & Son, EGYPTIAN HAL 
PICCADILLY, and_122, Bishopsgate Within; Wholesale a 

Export Agent, R. E. Dear, 20 and 21, BISHOPSGATE Without. 

—MAncracTory, DorKING. 


AU UTTS’ FRUIT LOZENGES, for Coughs, 
Colds, Sore Throats, Hoarseness, &c., prepared solely 
from the BLACK CURRANT.—In the above preparation the 
acidity of the Black Currant alone is introduced, and that in the 
highest degree of concentration. The Lozenges may therefore 
be strongly recommended (even to persons of the most delicate 
constitutions), in the above complaints, as they tend to allay in- 
flammation, and particularly to promote a free expectoration. 
Public speakers and singers will find them of peculiar service. 
They have been also remarkably useful in cases of the Influenza. 
The annually increasing sale for the last 30 years of | 
notwithstanding the numerous attempts to equal it, w 
A 








ficiently prove its decided superiority to all ot er pre 
of a similar description.—Be careful to ask for “, 
FRUIT LOZENGES,” prepared only by the Proprietors, Allnutt 
& Son, Queen-street, Portsea.—Sold in boxes, at 1s, }id, each, by 
all Patent Medicine Vendors in the Kingdom, 
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THE : WORLD or LONDON. 
Beautifully pointed k J seq. 8vo. may be oy? either in one or in 
umes, price o1 
HE WORLD. ‘OF LO ONDON, By JOHN 
FISHER MURRAY. Originally published in Brack- 
woon’s MAGAZINE. 
*Comprehending the whole of human life in all its variety, 
the contemplation of which is inexhaustible. 
ndon: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside ; and may 
be precured by order of all Booksellers. 





FIRMIN DIDOT’s GREEK vp teed ¥ 
With Latin Verpices and complete Index 
Just published, HON »yyal 8vo. bound in cloth, lettered, price 18s. 
ENOPI ONTIS SCRIPTA que Supersunt, 
ex recensione LUDWIG DINDORFI, Grece et Latine, 
cum Indicibus nominum et neem locupletissimis. Also, Thu- 
eydides, 1 vol.; Polybius, 1 vol.; Appianus, 3: Fi 
of Historians, I vol.; Parisiis ~ *. A. Firmin 
Just published. in! aes importa d4to., 49 Plates, gugrened § in the 
finest Sy he handsomely bound. price 12s 
A? NCIENT and MODERN ARCHITEC- 
TURE. Edited by M. JULES ag me D. Series 
the First. With an Introduction by T. L Danna, Professor 
of Architecture, University College, Londor 
th useful und valuable to the student, and interesting to 
the general reader.""— Atheneum 
Just published, Vols. 1 to 6, 8vo. price 8s. each, 
OURS @WETUDES IISTORIQUES. Par 
P.C, F. DAUNOU,. 

“ Eminently calculated for English students, whichever side 
they take on ane great question of the science of history.-..Lec- 
tures which for twelve years he (M. Daunou) delivered at the 
College of France....He had been a monk, a priest, a professor, 
a politician, a prisoner, a nent oie a peer, and a literary man... 

more solid sensible volumes we have not often met with.” 
—Vide Foreign or Review, No. 64 
Post 8vo. with Portraits ‘and Notes 


IDOT'S NEW EDITIONS, price 4s. sewed, 


or 5s. cloth lettered: 
Vo Vols. 


Rousseau, Emile s+.+++00 +006 

jouvelle 
Pascal, ‘Pensées eee 
———— Provinciales 
Sévigné, Lettres s-++++seeeee 
St. Pierre, ape 


= 
a 


eee et 


Pesamarchals 
Boileau , 
Bossuet, 

—— Oraisons Ponébres.. 
Bufton, Hist. Naturelle....+- 
‘orneille, ‘Théadtre oe. 
Pénélon, Télémaque, word oo 
AADTUYETE os seeeeees 
Lafontaine, Fables.. 
Lesage, Gil 

Malherbe et J. B. 
Montesquieu » 

Moliére, Th: 

Racine, Théitre complet.... Romans «.++-+e0e0 


These editions have been printed and published by Messrs. 
Pidot during the last two years; they have portraits of the au- 
thors, and notes at the bottom ‘of the pages, and bear Messrs. 
Didot’s name on the title-page. 

F, Didot & Co. Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 





Voltaire, Henriade, ke. 
ries XII. 














Now ready at all the Lipraries, im 3 vols. 
HE SECRET SSION. 


By the at aD, 


* Shakspeare and his Friends,’ ‘ The Youth of Shakspeare,’ &c. 


Also, 
A SECOND EDITION’ of ‘ * WITTTEFRIARS ; 
DAYS of CHARLES II,:’ an Historical Romance. 
Henry cotharns — 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
at all the Libraries, " 
OPULAR art STORICAL ROMANCES, 
y H. W. HERBERT, Esq. 
1. THE Wrornins. 3 vols. 
2. MARMADUKE WYVIL. 3 vols. f 
3. OLIVER CROMWELL. 3 vols. 

“One of the best historical romances which has appeared 
since the master hand call the magician was laid in Dryburgh 
burial-ground."’"— Atheneu 

Henry Colburn Pablisher, Bs Great Marlborough-street. 
3, Great SE iVE 
M!Sss STRICKLAND’S ‘LIVE 
OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND.’ 
Tue New anpo Revisep EpitioN OF -THIS WORK IS NOW 
READY - ALL THE Booksevvens, 
Also, just published 

LETTERS of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. Edited by 
MISS STRICKLAND. New Edition, with Additions, i in 2 vee. 
uniform with * The Lives of the Queens of England.’ 21s. bd 

“ Undoubtedly the most valuable, and by far the most inter- 
esting, work Sipatrative of the ed and character of Mary Stuart, 
ever given to the world.""— Rdinburgh Evening Post. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, is Great Gorkiorengh-ctrest. 
COMPLETE WORKS FOR SIXPENCE. 
HE LIBRARY for HOME. 
Edited by Dr. LYNTON, F.R.S. F.S.A, & 
This Library will include t the publication of OM and ex- 


pensive works of Voyages. Travels, History, Biography, &c. 
divested of all passages that can be deemed injurious to the 
e 














Just published, in demy av “illustrated | by a rack 
tispiece, and ‘pearly 300 apnea, price. 
greatly enlarged Editio 

ECT 


S on "ELECTRICT 
Galvanism, Magn 


eti Fiéctve 
and Thermo-Electricity. By HENRY M. 
* Lectures on Chemist 


Mag 
try,’ &c. 4 
London: George Knight & Sonh# Foster-la ie. 
BREAKFAST TABLE §GMENCE. 
In a pocket eee * qubelithed s wha wo fine Enzravings, 
REAKFAST TABLE “SCIEN CE: written 
expressly for the ae sement and Instructi 7 
People. by J. HW Wig ; nT. r Th be ard a ad 10m of Youy 
jon : prin ‘or Thom apside ; where also 
may be had, a New Editi PSIATEY HON WwiTr’ 
of STRIVE and THRIVE. Price 2s. S popular Story 


DR. ROBERT LEE’S LECTURES ON MIDWIFERy, 
This day are published, me, ee Soule Seventy Iilustrations 


ECTURES on the THEORY and PR ACTICE 
of epi delivered i in the Theatre of St. George's 
Hospita}, by ROBERT LEE, M.D. F.R.S.. Fellow of the Royal 
College of ao hd Fhysicran to the British Lying-in Hoe 
pital; and Lecturer on Midwifery at St. George's Hospital, 
London : Longman, Brown, Green, & Longmans. 


Pina: = 8 a EXPERIMENTS OF LIVING, 
olume, neatly printed, price 2°. bound, 
HREE “EXPERIMENTS of LIVING, viz: 
Living within the Monpe—Livies upto the Me: 
Living beyond the Means. ‘To which is now first leaned 
Sequel to the Work. The 20th edition. 

* Every individual should bear in mind that he is sent into thiy 
world ry act a part in it; and though one may havea more splen. 
did and another a more obsc ure part assigned him, yet the actor 
of a b is cqney pepeuntable.” T ch 

ndon : prin for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapsid d 
be procured by order of every Bookseller in the Kingdom, ad 






















youthfy} mind, and at a price which will render th 
accessible to all classes of society. In other branches of litera- 
ture, works of the i ovels, Romances, 
and some objectionable and extravagant “fictions of the older 
writers,—have been presented tothe public in a novel form, and 
at an exceedingly low price;—the prietors hope that the 
— taste will’ sanction the experiment they are about to meke. 

» a superior walk of literature, and that the cheap and valuable 
editions of the * Library for Home,’ now in 





preparation, will find 
a place by the fireside and on the library table of every family 
in the United Kingdom. 

The first work of the’ Series,‘ A Voice from the Main Deck; 
or, Six Years in a Man- of-War,’ is ov before the public, and is 
completed in six numbers, at Six 

* The Librar ae Home’ is printed ‘uniform with ‘ Murray's 
Colonial and me Library,’ in a new type,on double crown 
paper, ina small octavo form, and i . Wy ~y for the convenience 
of the public, on alternate ays. 3 One Penny each, and in 

rts, or volumes, every fortnight at Mapes very work will 

comeleted, with En pavengs and Maps, in one volume at Six- 
pence when practicable, and will ‘exhibit a triumph of cheap 
typographical labour unparalleled in the history of printing. 
John Neale, 10, Bolt-court, Fleet-street. 












BLEMENTARY WORKS for YOUNG 
Published be Mi urra 
1, Mrs. Markham’s History of "Engla: id. 10th 
edition. 2 vols. 12s. 
2. Mrs. Markham’s History of France. ith 
edition. 2 vols. 12s. 
3. Bertha’s Journal during her Visit in England, 
5th edition. 7s. 6d. 
4. Philosophy in Sport made Science in Earnest, 
Sth edition. 8s. 
. Jesse’s Natural History. 5th edition. 6s, 6d, 
ak Stories from the History of England. 13h 
ition. 
7. Elements of Geography. 3rd edition. 2s. 6d, 
. 8. Little Arthur's History of England. Sth edi. 
on. . 





THE ONLY MAGAZINE ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


Price Harr-a-Crown. 


AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 


Contents of the February Number: 


SAINT JAMES'S; or, the COURT of QUEEN ANNE. By W. Harrison Aryswortn, Esq. 


Chap. V.—A peep below — in Marlborough House. 


Boox THE First. 


Chap. VL—Shewing how the Duke of Marlborough’s boots were cleaned. 


hap. VIL.—lHlow Harley's secret interview with the Queen was interrupted. 
With ILLUSTRATIONS on STEEL by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


The Long Hours. Part Il. By Mrs. §. C. Mall. 
A Dream on New Year's Day. (After Dinner.) 


By Laman Blanchard. 


The Cabin Boy. 


Oriana and Vesperella; or, the City of Pearls. By John Mamilton. 
By John Oxenford. 


A JAR OF HONEY FROM MOUNT HYBLA. By Leteu Hunr. 


Part IL—Allan Ramsay's ‘ Gentle Shepherd.’—Theocritus.—IHylas.—Mount tna. 


The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. 
The Highlands of A®thiopia. 


By W. Francis Ainsworth. 


Our Library Table. 
James's Late Romances. 


The Elliston Papers. (New Series.) 


By George Raymond. 


JOHN MANESTY, THE LIVERPOOL MERCHANT. By the late Witt1am Macrnn, L.L.D. 


Chap. XVIII.—@zias and Manesty.—The suspected merchant’s indignation and alarm. 


Sun. 
“Mr. Ainsworth opens his new tale of ‘ The Court of Queen 
directness of purpose, bringing us at once and without ceremon 
eading personages. Mr. Ainsworth has been singularly fortun 
his dexterous introduction of the wily adventurer, Guiscard, wi 


course of exhibiting his admirable descriptive powers to advantage. 
asham is the theme of their discourse and the object of their 
suspicion, is in the author’s most natural and forcible manner, being a correct index to character 


borough and his wife, where Mrs. M 





—the greatest rec which d can possess. 


Britannia. 

“Mr. Alogpentty has produced one of the best. numbers sin 
into being. *'The Court of Queen Anne’ opens well. 
of the tale is lucid and broad—not ——e t 
‘The dialogue between the Duke and the Duchess o! 
Masham), and other ce 
to be the best the author bas produ: 


John Bull. 


“* This number of Alnowertts is ome of the best we think he has produced. The Editor's new 


tale, ‘Saint James's, or the Court of Queen Anne.’ opens in a 


en 
introductory sketch of the Count J 3 Cabinet of Queen Anne is excellent.’ 


Examiner. 


“When we turn the leaf, a very handsome pertralt of Mr. pinswerth ives, ou greeting and 


welcome—commend us to the free running hand of Mr. M 
and manliness withont pretence. 
the tale, and 
card,—This is good promise.’ 


The historical view of events at the period 

distinct gad wom of historical chapters of Scott. 

arlborou 

tion of the intellectual qualities of each; and the portraits of Anne, M 
elebrities of hb time, are well drawn and sustained. This work promises 


aclise, for truth wit ve oeeraton, s of the 
Mr. inciseth 's new story is laid in the times o! 
and intended for a picture of her Court; some points of romantic interest are =, y ‘opened | in 

important use is clearly to be made of Mrs. Masham and Harley’s assassin, Guis- 


London: JOHN MORTIMER, 





Opinions of the Press (the January Number), 


Anne’ with much animation and 

into the company of some of his 
ate in his choice of subject; and 
ill give him an opportunity in due 
The dia! gaue between Marl- 


or the Court of Queen Anne 
do w 
a téte-a-téte with 


ce his Magazine was first ushered 


is managed with a nice percep- 


Miss Hill (afterwards Mrs. 





t 
sary for his stor: 


imagination, an ‘sets 


highly promising manner. The 


onthe happy and j 
being a period in 
writer require, 
nne, 
zine now 


have an universal patronag: 





ell—we have ae in Mr. Ainsworth, and he 


Atlas. 
“*So far as we have seen, Mr. Ainsworth is resolved to abide b 
ment of the remarkable men and women who figure ia hi 
us to Abigail Hill, whose attendance at a levee at St. J 
nishes the occasion of a quarrel between her admirer, the ero Mr. Masham, anda Frenel 
adventurer named the Marquis de Guiscard, a thorough roué of Louis the Fourteenth's court.” 


+ and, i. passing from the region of 


is most —~ =) and popular works. 
ers amongst its contributors some of the ablest writers of the oar ht 
zeal, brilliant talent, and indefatigable energy deserve reward, ‘ Ainsworth’s M agazine’ oug 


Adelaide-street, oc 


Court Journal. 


“ Ainsworth opens Gashingly with the first of a new romance from his own pen—St. James's, 


f he can write up to the wits of the reign of Queen Anne he will 
has given us an excellent taste of his quality ia 


Marlborough’s Duke and his glorious Sarah. ‘The conversation is vivid, piquast, 
dramatic, and characteristic in a high degree.” 


historical trath in, his treat 
he second chapte r ntgeaae 


Liverpool Courier. 


“ Mr. Ainsworth’s new ——., The Court of Queen Anne,’ bids fair to rival his best pr. 
G 


some graphic and animated sketches of the leading personages 


wil 
— He then lets us cleverly into so much of se history and court intrigue, as is nece 


fact to that of fancy, he gives the rein to bik 


before us, in all the vividness of reality, some of those brilliant an 4 
scenes, by which he delights to exhibit the potency of his wand, and to astonish and delight 
readers. ‘The affray in the street, and the rencontre between Masham and the Marquis Guiscams, 
are well described—as is also the scene at Marlborough House.” 


Stockport Advertiser. 


“ This month commences a new tale by the Editor, and we must congratalate Mr. Ainsworth 
nelieh hi selection of the subject—' 

ish history 
- and which, under his masterly management, promises to form one 


aeen Anne 


ct—' St. James's, or the Court of een eee 


connected with all the character and inci ent W 





th, this Mage 
In addition to the efforts of Mr. aaa Tr unre milan 
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~ London: James | Houses, 4, Took’s Court, Ch Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday, at the ATHENEUM OFFICE, 14, Wellington -atreet North, $ Strand, by Jou FRaNOIS; and sold by all Booksellew 
Newsvenders.—Agents; for SGosLAND, Messrs, Bell & Vradfute, Rdinburgh; efor Teebgnd, J. Cumming, Dub 
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